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HOW OTHERS DESCRIBE HOLDEN'S DOLLAR MAGAZINE. 


Hoxupen’s Macazine for June is a pleasant and 
readable No. of one of the most readable of maga- 
zines. It is always welcome with its gayeties and 
gravities, and has something adapted to every va- 


A Magazine better adapted to the wants of the 
people does not exist. The engraving are fine 
specimens of art.—Ohio Star. 


The standard of Holdegn’s literary matter is of 


rying mood. An admirable review of Hawthorne’s | the highest order, combining the more useful fea- 


Scarlet Letter by Rev. Henry Giles is a piece of | 


criticism such as is rarely met with.—New York 
Tribune. 


Its extraordinary cheapness induces the impres- 
sion that it is of a low tone and inferior quality, 
but there is no work more uniformly elegant and 
sparkling among the fifty monthlies of our coun- 
try.— Morris & Willis’ Home Journal. 


This is not only the cheapest monthly Magazine 
of its size, but we believe the best that is published 





inthe Umioa. There is one essential feature in it 
that we much admire, and we cannot say this of | 
hundreds that flood the land. It is not filled with | 
one or two sickly love tales, and pieces of poetry, 
and a few hasty criticisms, but it embraces histor- | 
ical, biographical, and other useful and entertain- | 
ing sketches. Its stories are brief, its peed pure 
and of the first order.— Palmer Journal, Mass. 





tures of a magazine with those of an able and ju- 


| dicious review.— Mountain Banner. N. C. 


Elegantly printed and ably edited, it isa mys- 
tery to us how it can be afforded at the low price 
of one dollar a year.—The Herald, Penn. 


Houpen’s Dottar MaGazine.—The edition 
of the May No. of this popular Monthly having 
been exhausted almost as soon as issued, the copy 
for the Mirror came behind time. The quality of 
the contents is unexceptionable—and the quantity, 
as usual, ‘‘too much for a shilling.”” Twelve 
books of 60 pages each, of original matter, and il- 
lustrated with from fifty to a hundred engravings, 
all for one dollar, is making literature ** dirt-cheap.” 
It will ruin the book-trade, starve authors, and 
give every child in America a smattering of “ book 
larnin! ’—N. Y. Mirror. 


We would rather saw wood before breakfast to 


A more high toned Monthly cannot be found in | earn the dollar than do without it.”—Burlington 


this or any other country.—Scientefic American. | 
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FACTS CONCERNING HOLDEN'S DOLLAR MAGAZINE, 
WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 









I. What is beng done. 


1. Hotpen’s Macazine, furnishing Seven Hun- 
dred and Twenty Pages each year of Original Mat- 
ter, closely printed, on beautiful calendered paper, 
in clear type, is afforded for One Dollar. 

2. It is tastefully and liberally embellished with 
the best Wood Engravings of American and Euro- 
pean Scenery, with Portraits of the leading men of 


the age in Literature, Arts, Legislation and Theolo- | , et 
| before the close of the year, forming a distinct and 


gy, and with humorous or instructive Illustrations. 

3. The views from Nature are selected, for the 
universal interest felt in them, on account of the 
grandeur or beauty of the Scenery, or the associa- 
tions of the Past. 

4. A choice company of Contributors have been 
attracted to the Magazine, by sympathy with its 
spirit and admiration of the enterprise, whose de- 
votion is evidenced by the force and elegance of 
their articles. 

5. These Articles consist of Scientific Essays, 
agreeable Tales, discriminating Reviews, accurate 
Biographies, humorous Parody, and elevated Poe- 
try. 

7 II. What has been done. 

1. Houtpen’s Macazine, based on the sure 
foundation of Capital, has been successfully sus- 
tained through Five Volumes. Since the melan- 
choly death of Mr. Holden, it has, in accordance 
with his wish, come into the possession of Wm. H. 
Dietz and Henry Fowler, its present Editors and 
Proprietors. As a tribute to the memory and a 
monument to the energy and skill of one mourned 
yy many friends, it will retain the original title of 
HoLpEnN’s DOLLAR MAGAZINE. 

2. Its merits have won for it an extent of circu- 
lation truly surprising, when the shortness of the 
time is considered. ‘The circulation is constantly 
increasing with flattering rapidity. 

3. It is firmly established in the affections of the 
People, and all may rely that it will live, and live 
a life of constantly increasing spirit and vigor. 

4. The religious, literary and political Press 
throughout the country are decided and even en- 
thusiastic in their praise of this periodical. We 
have room for only two extracts. 

From the N. Y. T'ribune.—* It is a Magazine of 
healthy tone and generous sentiment, progressive in 
its spirit and instructive in its matter. It shows wit 
as well as wisdom, and pith as well as principle.” 

“We can safely commend this Magazine to 
our readers, as one of great excellence as well as 
cheapness. It is instructive as well as attractive, 
enlightening as well as entertaining, and of such a 
character as to be well worth reading by sensible 
people.”—N, Y. Evangelist. 

5. It has evinced a steady and brilliant improve- 
ment from the commencement, to which abundant 
testimony is given by the Press. 


IIT. What will be done. 


This improvement will be vigorously prosecuted, 
nppearing in the owt particulars :— 

1. The Engravings will be so much improved, 
that good judges will pronounce them to have ad- 
vanced in quality —_ per cent. 

2. The Articles will have a more positive and 
distinctive character, even, than hitherto. 

3 A complete System will be introduced into 
the Business Department, insuring punctuality, fi- 
delity and order. 

4. Amens the variety of Articles in the next Vol- 
ume, whic 
1850, will be published a Tale, e 
of It,” by “ Erastus Steruen ;”’ pronounced by 





| 


| 


| 


discriminating critics to be one of rare literary and 
moral excellence, containing scenes of thrilling in- 
terest and passages of touching sentiment. 

5. A series of short, pithy, practical Essays, en- 
titled ‘‘ Uses and Abuses,”’ has been engaged from 
one of the best writers in the country. 

6. Arrangements are being made by which Cri- 
ticisms on American Paintrines and Music, and 
Sketches of AMERICAN ARTIsTSs, will be furnished 


valuable DEPARTMENT OF THE FINE ARTs. 
The purpose of the Proprietors is to furnish a 
Magazine at so small a price as to be within the 


‘reach of the humblest, and so excellent as to be 





commences with the July Number, | 
ntitled ** The End , 


prized by the most intelligent—which shall be 
mentally invigorating, enlightening, inspiring and 
practical, and which, possessed of a liberal, pro- 
gressive, and earnest spirit, shall be taken to the 
homes and to the hearts of the American People— 
welcomed for its liveliness, remembered for its in- 
struction, cherished for its genial sentiment, and 
loved for itself. 

It is a universal wonder that such a Magazine 
can be afforded at so smalla price. It can be done 
only by having an immense circulation. 

Lovers or Goop READING! now is the time to 
secure the object of your regard. ‘The enterprise 
is undertaken of furnishing to the American People 
a first-rate Monthly for One Dollar. If you will 
do your part the enterprise is triumphant. Is it not 
your part to take it? Let us see ‘* what will be 
done’”’ by you. A list of 100,000 subscribers is our 
standard—* Tue CHEAPEST IN PRICE, BUT THE 
RICHEST IN MATTER,” our motto. 





The terms are 

ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 

Twenty copies, to one address, will be furnished 
for $15; or to 15 or more subscribers, in one place, 
the Magazine will be afforded at 80 cents to each 
subscriber, and fur every list of 15 names a free 
copy for one year will be sent to the forwarder of 
them. 

N. B.—Postmasters throughout the United States 
are respectfully solicited to act as agents in obtain- 
ing subscribers. They will be allowed a commis- 
sion of 25 per cent. 

Qc Letters should be addressed to “‘ HoLpEN’s 
MaaGazine, No. 109 Nassau street, New York,” 
and post-paid in all cases. 

FOWLER & DIETZ, 
EpIrors AND PROPRIETORS. 





Epirors who will publish the above Prospectus 
from one to six times, according to the circulation 
of their papers, and notice the Magazine monthly, 
will receive a Bound Volume of Holden’s for the 

ear 1849, and an exchange for the coming year. 

t is specially desired that only those papers be 
sent in which the Prospectus or Notices appear, as 
magazines are compelled to pay postage on ex- 
changes. 

As each number is sTEREOTYPED on account of 
the great demand for back numbers, missing num- 
bers can be supplied when ordered, but will be de- 
ducted from the time for which payment has been 
received. 

Bound Volumes can no longer be sent by mail, 
and Editors who have published the Prospectus, 
and those ordering bound books, must send instruc- 
tions how they shall be forwarded. 
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DUB 


LIN, 


FROM THE PHC@ENIX PARK, 


THE engraving on the previous page repre- 
sents the city of Dublin as seen from the 
powder ragazine in the Phenix Park. The 
coup d’eil from this spot is one of the most 
magnificent which can be seen in Europe. 
Immediately below vou lies the city, with its 
domes and spires, and classic bridges; with 
its noble publie buildings, and lines of quays, 


between which flows the placid Liffey, bisect-_ 


ing the city. Towards the east, stretch the 
smooth waters of the lovely bay; while in the 
distance, in a southerly direction, the Dublin 
and Wicklow mountains stand up in all their 
boldness and grandeur. No where do the | 
environs of any city present so charmingly 
varied and picturesque a landscape. Looking 
down, you can distinguish the proportions of 
several of the more prominent buildings with 
minute accuracy. Within a quarter of a mile 
of you stands the Old Men’s Hospital, a re- | 

markable structure, of great antiquity. It was 
originally a convent of the Knight Templars ; 
but has of late years been appropriated to the | 
use of old and disabled soldiers. The Com-| 

mander of the Forces for Ireland, and his'| 
staff, have their residence in this establish-— 
ment. Glancing along the line of quays, your 
eye will rest on the grand dome of the Four 


Courts, a chaste and classic structure, stand. | 
ing on the north bank of the river. At the 


extremity of the quay, on the same side, rises 
the Custom House, a magnificent building, in 
the Corinthian style. 
Custom House, till within a recent period, 


The entablature of the. 


' was ornamented with a number of finely exe- 


cuted statues. The English gov ernment, 
however, with that rapacity which has marked 
all its proceedings i in Ireland, had the statues 
removed and conveyed to Liverpool, where 
they now ornament one of the principal build- 
ings of that thriving and flourishing city. ‘The 
Wellington monument, an ill- planned and un- 
meaning structure, rises, within a stone-throw 
of the ‘place where you stand; while, in the 
distance, you ean desery the summit of the 
graceful and elegant Nelson column in Lack- 
ville street. 
| Dublin can boast of a greater number of 
fine squares than any other city of equal size 
in Europe; its streets are generally wide and 
straight, and its public buildings remarkable 
for their classic beauty and grandeur. Not- 
withstanding, however, all this beauty and 
| elegance, the intelligent foreigner cannot pass 
through it without a feeling of melancholy.— 
The hum of busy industry no where meets 
his ear; he looks in vain for any indication of 
trade or commerce; a strange silence reigns 
around, and he ean almost faney himself in a 
city of the dead. This is not the place to in- 
| quire: into the cause of the phenomenon; but 
so itis. Michelet, in his work—*'The Peo- 
ple”—deseribes this sensation, Standing up- 
on Carlisle Bridge, he says—* I thought I was 
in Paris, but that Paris had grown old and 
decrepid.” Poor Dublin! beautiful city! may 
fortune yet smile upon you, and prosperity 
visit your streets, * 
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CHAPTER I. 


Ox the beautiful evening of a bright sum-| pender. 


THE END OF IT. 


BY ERASTUS STEPHEN. 


upon a couch of three cravats, a shirt, coat, 


vest, and a pair of pantaloons with one sus. 


If you had pursued your investiga- 


mer day, in the year 18—, a student was sit-| tions farther, and had examined some text- 
ting alone by a window of a room in the} books lying upon the centre-table, you would 


North College of old Yale. 
already risen, and its light glistened from the 
spires, roofs, and windows of the “ Elm City,” 
danced upon the thick-leafed trees on the 
College Green, made a jewel of every dew- 
drop, and came stealing through the student’s 
windows into the farther corners of the room, 
as often he had seen it do, in the four, joyous, 
rushing years of student-life that were now 
well nigh ended. 

It had been a sultry day; but now the 
evening breeze was stirring, and as ever and 
anon it rustled the curtains of the window, it 
blew back the hair from underneath Frank 
Wilmot’s smoking-cap, and fanned a face that 
wore a sadder expression than for many a 
month before. 





It was a right noble face too. | thought on. 


The moon had | have found some worn, and filled with annota- 


tions, while others had almost as fresh a look 
as when first purchased. 

Wilmot had a chum, whom he called Char- 
ley Thorndike. Both were members of the 
senior class, and in a very few weeks would 
graduate. The commencement appointments 
had been declared that day, and the valedic- 
tory assigned to the former; and, as he sat 
alone this evening in his room, enjoying the 
“pipe after tea,” with one leg thrown over an 
arm of his chair, rocking himself back and forth 
with the other, while he blew out the smoke 
in scientific circles, or let it ooze gently from 
a corner of his mouth, his thoughts ran back 
over the past, and grew more serious as he 
They had been bright years, 


Anybody would have said that no ordinary | those past years of his. But he had begun to 
intellect enthroned that broad clear brow. | weave the golden threads into the warp and 


There was a deep hazel eye, which gave char- 
acter to features of almost feminine regularity. 
His mouth was finely curved, and wore an ex- 
pression of firmness and decision; the chin 


| 
| 





woof of his being, when he entered Yale, and 
brighter and larger had they grown until now. 
More than ever before, did life at this moment 
seem a serious business, and it was sad to 


was well formed and prominent, and a broad | think of breaking each bright link that bound 


Byron collar, fastened with but a single fold of 
a black cravat, disclosed to the best advantage 
the classic contour of his throat and neck, 

His tall and manly figure was hidden in 
the folds of a rich dressing-gown, and could 
not therefore be seen very favorably, but 
everybody who knew him, knew there was a 
pc deal of “gripe” in the hand, as white 
and delicately formed as a girl’s, which sup- 
ported the tube of his fragrant meerschaum. 
There was not one who could kick the foot- 
ball higher on the College Greeu, strike a 
swifter or surer blow in the boxing match, 
swim farther, run faster, learn quicker, or re- 
cite better, than Frank Wilmot. 

Except in its neatness, the room bore a 
strong resemblance to those of most students 
whose circumstances allow the luxury of fine 
furniture. And yet, if you had glanced at the 
two beds in the bedrooms, you might have 
noticed that, while one was smooth and clean, 
and the chairs, clothes, and toilet apparatus, 
carefully arranged—the other bore very strong 
marks of a recent siesta; the washbowl had 
been !ately used, and the water left standing, 
while a boot, shoe, comb, and collar, were 
lying on the floor. One chair stood diagon- 





him to his present scenes and associations— 
to go out into that cold world whose voice of 
command was already sounding in his ear. 

He might have continued his reflections 
much longer, had they not been all at once 
interrupted by a hearty slap on the shoulder, 
and a most peculiar chuckle, the patent right 
of which belonged to but one individual, and 
had not yet been disposed of. 

“ Halloa, Charley! is that you?” said Wil- 
mot, without looking up into the round, good- 
natured face, which surmounted five feet six 
and three-quarter inches of bones and fat, 
which went by the name of Charles Randolph 
Thorndike. 

“Pretty much: look at me.” 

“ Well, what did they say ?” 

“ Oh, they all thanked you very much, but 
begged to be excused.” 

“ But, honor bright; what did they say?” 

“Why, they all agreed to come, of course. 
And now I'd give a ‘levy,’ lacking a cent,” 
said Mr. T.. drawing a chair to the window, 
and seating himself, “to know what makes 


you look so deuced sober ?” 


« be I was busy thinking.” 
“ Really! I’ve always told you, Frank, that 


ally, and the other was on its back, reposing| the Christian Church, and unevangelized hea- 
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then, stand in pressing need of your services. 
] vow, I'd like to see that long face, officiating 
in the capacity of a yard stick, over Jeremiah, 
the last chapter and first verse. But joking 
aside, what serious thoughts can you have just 
now, Frank ?” 

« Why, I've been thinking about these four 
years that I’ve spent here with you, Charley, 
and I couldn’t help feeling sadly, that they 
were so near!y finished.” 

“ You couldn't ? 

“ No.” 

“Well, that is droll. You've suited your 
own convenience in study, and have yet always 
been No. 1. You've received the first Presi- 
dency of the Linonian, been universally liked 
by the class, and to-day,‘ one Day’ said you 
were appointed to draw the tears commence- 
ment-day. Yet, here you are, Mr. Wilmot, 
with this glorious past behind you, with a 
brilliant future before you, with all this, eh— 
eh—moonlight around you, looking as forlorn 
as the ghost of an unforgiven sin.” 

“Am I, Charley? I'll believe it, if you 
say so; for I fear me those same ghosts are 
ministering spirits to you.” 

“How do you think I feel?’ continued 
Thorndike. “The venerable Prex was so 
very kind as to inform me, though I own to 
a rather free translation of his phraseology, 
that, in consideration of my unremitted appli- 


(evening, Smith; Eaton, your most obedient ; 
| Mr. Thorndike, gentlemen.” 

The three went through the mock intro- 
duction with al] due gravity, until Charley 
had asked of one very patronizingly, “how 
he was pleased with College life,” and of an- 
other, “ how he liked his tutor;” at which all 
laughed heartily, and accepting the seats 
which Wilmot offered, sat down to wait for a 
few moments until he had doffed his gown 
and slippers. This done, the five sallied forth 
arm in arm from the College building, and 
walked over to the Tontine. Frank left them 
for a few moments in the reading-room, and 
soon returned with the proprietor, who led the 
way to a room above, where a table was set 
for five. Without further delay, Frank took 

the head, and all sat down to a private supper. 


As we have before stated, the senior ap- 
pointments had been declared that day. At 
Wilmot’s invitation, they had met to inter- 
change their congratulations, to talk over the 
past, and about the future; and while they 
are eating, we will attempt a description of 
each, excepting Wilmot, whom we have al- 
ready perhaps sufficiently described. 

Upon his right, sat Charley Thorndike, a 
frank, full-souled, yet “ devil-may-care” fellow, 
| who wouldn't have given a rye straw for all 
| the mathematics, Latin, Greek, or Hebrew, 
between New Haven and the Potomac. He 





cation to the works of Walter Scott and Cap-| was a Virginian by birth, and in his tastes 
tain Marryatt, who you know were cotempo- | and feelings a genuine Southerner; but not- 
rary with Mrs. Dido and Father Anchises, I | withstanding their dissimilarity of character, 
was to be allowed the inestimable privilege | strong friendship had grown up between 
of walking upon the stage, hearing him say | himself and Wilmot, by reason of which they 
“ pro auctoritate mihi commissa,” and receiving | had been room-mates for three years. Despite 
a sheep skin with some Latin lingo on it, that | the disparaging opinion of himself expressed 


I can’t translate for the life o’ me. And yet 
I never felt better in my life.” 

“I'm glad you feel so well, Charley.” 

“Total depravity, isn’t it? Let me see: 
Charles Thorndike, Esq., that is to be A. B., 
though not a Bumble Bee, has been rusticated 
once, and suspended once: has slept over 
prayers whenever he felt sick of a ringing in 
his ears, except once, ‘when he had a tooth- 


above, Charley was by no means destitute of 
talent. He had been quite a diligent, although 
a very miscellaneous reader, and possessed a 
more than ordinary share of general intelli- 
gence. With very little wit, he had a rich 
vein of humor, and this, with an unrivalled 
power of punning, (for he would have con- 
tested superiority with Charles Lamb or Dean 
Swift any day,) made him generally an agree- 





ache and couldn’t;’ hasn’t been on speaking | able, and at all times an amusing companion. 
terms with the Prex more than half the time,| He could not do a mean action; it wasn’t in 
and has been frequently obliged ‘ to treat the | him; and yet his generosity tending to profu- 
Faculty with a marked coldness.’ And now, | sion, and his thoughtlessness to recklessness, 
having received his sheep-skin, to take to constituted a character fearfully exposed to 
Virginia, as the only proof he can show to his intemperance. 
good father of the fact, Mr. Thorndike is /ibe-| Below him, upon his right, sat Smith. His 
rally educated, and ready to march forth into! face was intellectual, he was a fine scholar, 
the world, which they say is calling for him.” | and possessed superior talents. His character 
“ Well, Chum, you do give a most flattering | was one not easily read, for he made no dis- 
account of yourself: but—” A rap at the play of his private feelings or personal affairs. 
door interrupted the remark. “Come in,” Yet, he was not silent through an affectation 
said Wilmot, and the door opened, and three ‘of “Sir Oracle,” or a desire to know others 
seniors entered. | and be himself unknown. He possessed very 
“Ah, Irving, I’m glad to see you. Good. fine feelings, a warm, noble heart, and com- 
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mended respect from all, while he secured 
the esteem and affection of a chosen few. 
Eaton sat opposite Smith. He was a young 
man of erect and commanding figure, and 
strongly marked features. His head was re- 
markably developed in the organs of firmness, 
combativeness, and self-esteem, and Fowler 
would have pronounced him possessed of the 
faculty of “ go-aheadativeness” 
common degree. Eaton preferred having his 
own way to almost everything else in the 
wide world, for he believed most devoutly in 
the doctrines of free agency and free will. 
He prided himself upon his independence, 
was unpopular in his class, and unpopular in 
College, since by the mass of students he was 
deemed heartless and hz wuughty both. Yet, 
underneath this exterior, to the mere acquain- 
tance so repulsive, there beat a warmer heart 


than is often met with in this cold world, and | 


those who were there at table with him knew, 
that in many respects a better fellow, or a 
firmer friend than Frederick Eaton, never 
drew breath. 

Last of all was Irving, and a mighty queer 
genius he was. He was a long-legged, lean 
oe man, from a village to be found on the 
arge maps of Connecticut. His father was a 
respectable country clergyman, who had sent 
his eldest son to College, to all appearances 
swathed in verdancy as with a garment. 
the world at large, it was true that Irving 
knew at that time very little. Yet, in his 
childhood, he had always been considered a 
“cute lad,” and having studied human nature 
to good advantage from the small library of 
men in his native town, and firmly believing 
the truth of the principle, that mankind are 


pretty much the same the world over, the | 


thought of going farther from home than he 
had ever been before in his life to enter Yale 
College, did not alarm him much. He had | 
helped himself when he was fitting, and came | 
to College with the intention of helping him- | 
self through, and now, when so near the end | 
of his course, he found he had « guessed ” 
about right, when he “ guessed” he could do 
it. His face was a nondescript. The fore- 
head was more prominent in the region of the 
perceptive faculties. The breadth of 


made his head seem very small, 


able. His features were in 


irregular, and 


none of them, singly viewed, was there any- | 
thing very attractive, yet their combination | 


presented a sensible and “ mighty knowing” 
face. His talents were decidedly of a prac- | 
tical cast, and no one was more respected for 
his sound and uniform common sense. A 
great fund of ready wit, and a reigning, yet 
earefully concealed desire for popularity, made 
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in a most un-. 


OF 


his | 
shoulders, and length of his nether limbs, | 
while in| 
reality its “longness” was somewhat remark- | 


him at all times an agreeable companion, while | 


the few who best knew him valued him as a 
firm and reliable friend. 

They were a jolly company, and after the 
dessert came, they sat for another hour over 
the best Madeira, Champagne, and Sherry, 
while, freely as the wine, circulated the toast, 
the jest, the laugh, as old times were talked 
of, and future plans discussed. At length 
Eaton proposed as a sentiment, “ Frank Wil- 
mot: respected by the faculty, esteemed by 
his classmates, loved by us.” ' Right heartily 
it was drank, and then Wilmot “responded, 
In the commencement of his remarks he pro- 
posed, that four years from the ensuing Com- 
mencement, all Rhea could, should again meet 
in that room. “ Agreed,” said all. He then 
briefly, yet feelingly and forcibly, alluded to 
the past of their College course—that joyous, 
sunny past—in some “respects, the brightest 
of life’s years. Yet still the future was 
spanned with a radiant promise-bow, and 
there was no sign of storm in the cloud 
which upheld it. “May we, my classmates, 
my friends, go forth to battle with the stern 
realities of life, looking not mournfully upon 
the past, but prepared to meet the future with 
faithful hearts, and may ‘we ever speak the 
best word that is in us. I give you, ‘ Life, 
health, success to all, until four years ended 
find us here again.’” 

The toast was drunk standing, and in 
silence, and a tear dimmed the eye of each 
as they left the table. They sauntered 
leisurely back to their rooms, reaching the 
College building as the clock struck its 
eleventh hour. Not one had drank to excess, 
for it had been only the social hour, and the 
social glass, and “ who is so foolish as to think 
there’s any danger in them!” 

* * * + * 

Swiftly passed the few intervening weeks, 
and then came the long-expected commence- 
|ment-day. Again were witnessed the greet- 
ings of old friends. the custom: wry pre slimins ury 
exercises, the orations of the graduating class, 
| the noise, and hurry, and dust, and “bustle 
peculiar to such occasions. Amid them all, 
‘there were sad thoughts at parting, in the 
minds of every one of the class about to grad- 
uate. Little animosities, petty jealousies sand 
dislikes, were alike buried and forgotten, in 
'those last few hours when all would be 
together. 
| ‘We never saw a student yet, who was not 
resolved—whoever else came or was absent— 
that his mother should witness his graduation. 


‘It was therefore a keen disappointment to 
Wilmot, that it was impossible for his, who 
‘had been for years an invalid, to leave home. 
But a noble-looking man, w hom acquaintances 
ealled Judge W ilmot, sat upon the stage, and 
a bright-ey ved, lovely girl, whom F rank called 
Kate, was in the gallery. 
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There were few prouder hearts than theirs 
that day’; for when, at the close of the exer- 
cises, Which had been unusually interesting, 
Frank had been announced as the “ valedicto- 
rius orator,” and come upon the stage, never 
having appeared better or done better justice 
to the finest piece of the day, a father’s and a 
sister's pride was as great as it was pardonable. 
And then the degrees were conferred, the 
closing prayer offered, the band struck up 
* Auld lang Syne,” and the audience dispersed. 

A few others, with the three whom we 
have mentioned, had agreed to meet Wilmot 
and his chum at their room, soon after the 
close of the exercises. Accordingly, as soon 
as Frank had accompanied his father and sis- 
ter to their lodgings, he returned to his room. 
Mr. Thorndike was already there, and had 
made all needed preparations—simple, to be 
sure—or thought he had. He had removed 
the books and the cloth from the centre-table, 
placed a light upon it, and was busily engaged, 
pencil in hand, in calculating, upon a com- 
meucement schedule, his probable expendi- 
tures during the last four years, and both 
eyes had begun to bulge at the aggregate, 
when Wilmot entered. He suspended his 
mathematics immediately, and jumping up, 
caught him by the hand, and shook it till he- 
made Frank’s teeth fairly chatter. 


“T vow, Frank, you did it up about right. 
You made the bosom of your old teacher 


fairly swell with joy. I couldn't have made 
those gestures and bows I taught you better 
myself; and as for that closing part, which 
you know you asked me to write for you and 
not say anything about it, I declare T had no 
idea what a splendid effort it was till I heard | 
you speak it” 

Frank thanked his chum, laughing very 
heartily at his implied assistance, and then 
asked him if he had got everything ready. 

“T have, if [ know my own heart.” 

“The tumblers ?” 

* Yes,” 

* Enough ?” 

“ And to spare.” 

“How many chairs?” 

“Chairs enough, if there isn’t too much 
company.” 

“ And the cork-serew 2 

“ By the Potomac, I’ve forgotten that! Ill 
go and get one now.” 

“Never mind ; I brought one with me.” 

“ Just as well—rather better, if it’s a good 
one.” 

These queries asked and answered, Frank 
seated himself in his study-chair for the last | 
time, while he awaited the others. Mr. Thorn- | 
dike would have been extremely gratified to | 
have entered upon a running commentary on | 
the doings of the day. But divining at once 
that it would be not altogether agreeable to 


” 


compelled a separation. 
| . 

sang a parting song, and then, when the 
| * Good-bye” 
go out, upon the morrow, from that “ green 
tent” whe ‘re they had girded on the harness, 
to struggle in the battle of life. 
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Wilmot, he left the latter to his own reflec- 
tions, and commenced a series of very pro- 
found ones himself, based principally upon 
the sense of the responsibility that would 


immediately devolve upon him, as owner of a 


fine plantation, and some hundred and fifty 
negroes. Wilmot’s thoughts were of quite 
different character. In the monotony of col- 
lege life, there are moments when the mind 
looks forward with pleasure to the parting 
hour. But when it has come, the pleasures 
about to take their flight begin to brighten, 
and the farewell chills the heart and dims the 
eye as it lingers upon the reluctant lip. 

The reflections of both were soon inter- 
rupted, by the entrance of those whom they 
expected. Mutual congratulations were ex- 
pressed by one to the other, than which none 
seemed more sincere than those to Wilmot, 
When all took seats, it was found there were 
chairs enough; but after the door had been 
locked, and the bottles placed upon the table, 
it was found there were just two tumblers 
wanting, owing to Charley’s prevailing 
thoughtlessness. He apologized for the mis- 
take, “but added that “there would be little 
danger of any one taking a glass too many.” 
Then the cork-serew did its office, and Char- 
ley’s slight blunder was very easily got over, 


for we'll vouch for the fact, that it wasn’t the 
first time in the history of such little festivals, 


same tumblers have had to do 
double and even treble service. Afterwards, 
Thordike produced some most excellent 
segars, and apologized for their being so, by 
saying that the thought of leaving had made 
him somewhat absent-minded. 

And there they sat, with chairs on two legs, 
and their feet on any convenient place higher 
than their heads; alternately smoking, sipping, 
talking, laughing, until the lateness of the hour 
Before leaving, they 


when the 


had been spoken, they arose to 


And what 
though the step sof some, who had drank 
ratner freely during the day, did happen to be 
a little unsteady? And what though Char- 
ley’s falsetto in the song had vibrated in a 
most astonishing number of demi-semi-qua- 
vers, and he retired remarkably stupid, searee- 
ly able to undress, and sleeping till nine the 
next morning? It was only the “social hour 
and the social glass,” and who is so foolish 
as to think there’s any danger in them? 


CHAPTER IL. 


Jupce Witmot’s was one of those many 
delightful residences upon the banks of the 
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Hudson. It was a spacious, square, wooden | 


building, of the style of fifty years years ago. | 
A wide and heavy oak door, with a ponderous 
antique knocker, opened into a spacious hall 

in the centre of the house, which, as well as_ 
the barns and fences surrounding it, was | 
painted white, and was always kept in per- 

fect repair. It was situated upon an eleva- 

tion, whieh sloped gently to the river shore. | 
Half-way between it and the latter was a 
road, which ran parallel with the river, from 
which a wide and neatly graveled carriage- 
path led through an arched gateway up to 
the house. Upon each side of the path was | 
a row of noble elms, whose topmost branches | 
met, forming a shady and beautiful arched | 
passage. .The path terminated, before reach- 
ing the house, in a graveled area, in the centre 
of which was a neatly-trimmed grass plot. 
About the door there was an arched trellis, | 
upon which a most fragrant woodbine clam- | 
bered ; while, upon each side, vines had been 

trained to run upon the sides and roof of the 

house. The spaces, right and left of the 

earriage-path, were filled with every variety 

of fruit-trees. with here and there a fine elm 

or maple. Upon the other side of the road, 
a path led through a grove to a flight of 
stairs, by which you descended a slight bluff 
to the eve, where were a bathing and boat 
house. From the lower windows of the| 
Judge’s residence, the river could be seen at 
frequent intervals throuyh the grove; and 
from the upper, an uninterrupted view of one 
of the finest portions of it was afforded. 
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burnished gold. From the head of the taper. 
ing and rakish mast, fluttered a little silk pen- 
nant, upon which the name “ Kate” had been 
worked with gold thread. As we have im- 
plied, Frank was passionately fond of athletic 
sports. Heswam like a duck; and from child. 
hood, it had been his delight to be upon the 
water. He had named his boat in honor of 
his sister, whose own fair hands had worked 
the pennant. 

“What a beautiful boat!” said Mary De 
Laney. 

“Indeed it is,” said Eaton; “I think both 
this superb little vessel and yourself, Miss 
Wilmot, are very highly honored, in receiving 
and giving it a name.” 

“ Be a littie sparing of vour fair speeches, 
Fred,” said Frank, “ till you’ve seen her sail.” 

The white sails were hoisted in a moment, 
the company as quickly seated, and the boat 
was pushed fromthe shore. Although Frank 
had seemed very anxious to give each the best 
seat, it might have been noticed, that when he 
seated himself in the stern, and took the rud- 
der-ropes in his hand, Miss De Lancy was 
upon his right. He turned the bow of the 
vessel, sailed a few hundred yards, and then 
tacked and stood in again for the shore. 

“Where are you going, Frank ?” said Kate. 

“I’m waiting for Dick—there he comes, 
now, through the grove.” 

“Who's Dick?” said Eaton. 

“He’s my first mate—a capital one, too.— 
He and I are both officers and crew, and you 
are the passengers.” 





The first mate now appeared upon the 
shore, in the person of a very fine-looking ne- 
has been at home during most of the time,| gro boy, about sixteen years old. His neat 
and to-morrow he leaves for New York, to|and tasteful dress consisted of a knit shirt, 
commence his law studies. A party of friends, | with a wide blue stripe—a pair of loose white 
young and old—some neighbors, and some | pantaloons, fastened around the waist by a 
from the city—are invited to dine at Judge | shining black morocco belt, and falling over a 
Wilmot’s to-day. It is 11 o'clock; and, all | neatly-fitting slipper—while upon his erisped 
at once, the front door opens, and a small | locks was a small, double-braided, palm-leaf 

arty of six persons come out, and saunter hat, upon the black band of which was the 
laninely down the walk. Foremost of the | name of the sail-boat in gilt letters. He car- 


Three weeks have passed since the oceur- 
rences mentioned in our first chapter. Frank 





group, we recognize Eaton with Kate Wilmot ; | ried a large basket upon his arm, and stood 
next, attended by a Mr. Sinclair, a city ac-| upon the shore until the boat came near 
quaintance, is Miss Eustis—from childhood, a | enough for him to jump aboard. This done, 
friend and neighbor of Kate’s; and last, at-| he placed the basket in a snug little locker, 
tended by our friend Frank, is Miss Mary De | and seated himself upon the front thwart near 
Lancey, a young lady resident in New York, | the jib. Again Frank started from the shore. 
who was, at the time we speak of, visiting It was a most lovely day. The heat was by 
Miss Eustis. no means oppressive; yet, at times, hardly a 

While we have been describing them, they | breath of air seemed stirring, and then a gen- 
have passed through the gateway, and, fol-| tle breeze would spring up and ruffle the 
lowing the path through the grove, have de-| whole surface of the river. The boat seem- 
scended the stairs to the shore, where was | ed, at first, seareely to move; but soon a 
moored the prettiest, trimmest little sail-boat | breeze swelled the sails, and it started like a 
possible. It was painted green,.with a dark | spurred courser over the water. They sailed 
stripe around the gunwale, and carpeted and | about, in high spirits, for more than an hour, 
cushioned; the tiller-ropes were of silken! tacking and re-tacking,—now gliding within a 
cord, and the two brass row-locks shone like | stone’s-throw of the shore, and then in the 
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centre of the river—every now and then 
crossing the bows of the different vessels sail- 
ing up and down, 

“Suppose we cross the river, Frank, and | 
yisit the ‘ Bluff Grove?” said Kate Wilmot. | 
« Agreed, Sis—if the company would like.” 

« Where is the ‘ Bluff Grove,’ Frank ?” said , 
Eaton. 

«Just opposite—where you see that high 
ground, and those trees upon the summit. If 
Dick has done his duty, it will be a good place 
to open that basket.” 

The only reply from the gentleman refer- | 
red to, who had overheard the remark, was a 
most lustrous twinkling of his optics, and a_ 
momentary display of white ivory. 

The boat was steered towards the shore, | 
agreeably to a wish expressed by all. Almost | 
directly opposite Judge Wilmot’s house, upon | 
the other side of the river, was a bluff of some | 
hundred feet in height, covered by a beautiful | 
grove of trees—whence its name. A number | 


of rustic seats had been placed there, for the | 
convenience of visitors. 

The shore was soon reached; the company 
landed, and Frank took the basket, having | 


first rightly interpreted and answered a wist- | 


| 


ful glance cast towards it by the mate, who 
was left in charge of the vessel. 

A winding and well-trodden path led them, 
in a few moments, to the summit of the bluff; 
and various were the expressions of surprise 
and pleasure, as the beautiful view opened | 
upon them. Just at their feet was that noble | 
river, a view of whose scenery has been de- | 
clared worth a voyage across the Atlantic.—_ 
In the distance was seen the outline of the, 
blue Kauterskills, and in fuller view were the | 
shores and green banks of the river, dotted 
with residences and greenwoods. Verdant | 
uplands sloped gently to many a mountain’s | 
base, which east its long dark shadow far | 
across them. The sky above was entirely) 
free from clouds; while upward and down- 
ward, far as the eye could reach, stretched 
the waters of the river, reflecting the trees, | 
the mountains, and the dwellings, from its: 
blue depths. Ever and anon, the large vessel 
and the smaller sloop would sail slowly past; 
then the lazy towing-boat, surrounded by a, 
small village of barges: and, at intervals, the | 
swift steamer rushed like a race-horse past, | 
leaving its foaming wheel-track for many a, 
rood behind. 

Frank had eseorted Miss De Lancey to a 
seat, commanding a very favorable view, and, 
together, they watched it for a few moments 
in silence. Then he pointed out the different 
localities, with which, from his visits to the 
place, he was perfectly acquainted, but which 
would be likely to escape the observation of a 
stranger. And while he is thus pleasantly 
employed, we will devote a few words to her; 


| French and German. 


good breeding to listen patiently. 


| first-rate gruel. 
intelligently upon most subjects, that fall 
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for in every story, there is always one young 
lady, however many others may be mention- 
ed, who occupies an important position, and 
of whom a description is expected. 

Imprimis, then, Mary De Laneey was eigh- 
teen years of age, possessed a somewhat slight 
but finely-formed figure ; large, lustrous eyes 
of heaven’s own blue; hair as dark and glossy 
as the raven’s wing; eyebrows finely arched ; 
and a mouth whose curve and ripe-red color 
reminded one very forcibly of a certain im- 
pressive word of four letters; her teeth were 
white and regular—her own, and not the den- 
tist’s, and never had been. She possessed, in 
addition, a clear, broad forehead, not too high, 


an oval face, but somewhat exceptionable 


nose, which detracted sufficiently from her 
otherwise almost faultless profile, to make our 
description approach nearer the actual than 
such descriptions usually do. 

Until a short time previous to his death— 
which had occurred some five or six years be- 
fore the time we write—her father had been 
a merchant in affluent circumstances. Buta 
series of financial misfortunes had swept away 
the bulk of his property, and hastened his 
death, which occurred soon after. Mrs. De 
Lanecey had, in consequence, been obliged to 
relinquish her former beautiful residence. — 
She, however, derived a very comfortable 
maintenance from the remnant of property 
left, after the full and faithful discharge of her 
husband’s debts, and was, at the time we 
speak, boarding in New York. Her daughter, 
as we have before stated, was now paying a 
visit to Miss Eustis, and during one week of 
it already past, Frank had made her acquaint- 


ance, and cultivated the same with no back- 


wardness, to say the least. 

And a golden girl was this same Mary. 
She didn’t wear gold spectacles, talk Latin, 
and collect minerals; but she did talk good, 
plain. concise, correct English, and read 
She had head enough, 
but more heart. She could sing one of Burns’ 
songs, or Moore’s melodies, and play the ac- 
companiment so sweetly, that it did not, as in 
many cases, require the utmost exercise of 
She could, 
if necessary, (and who in this world of sick- 
ness and misfortune knows how soon it may 
be?) sew on a button, make a shirt, bake a 


large, white, light loaf of bread, and make 


She could talk sensibly and 


within the reading and observation of well- 
informed young ladies; and, more than that, 
she was capable of looking, one of these days, 
right straight up into the inquiring face of 
some man whose knee never bowed, and 
whose voice never trembled, exeept before 
the girl he loved and the God he worshipped, 
and giving him a simple “ Yes,” that would 
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make both happy for a life-time, though it 
would be only sealing the transfer of as rich 
and warm a heart as ever throbbed glad music 
in a Woman’s frame. 

But, to return to the point where our de- 
scription commenced, “And so you leave 
for New York, to-morrow, Mr. Wilmot ?” 
said she, at the close of a very general con- 
versation. 

“ Yes, that is my present purpose; though 
I very much fear the attractions of home, and 
vicinily, Will make me repent it.” 

“Tm sure I wish it might. However, 
there is often a ve ry large discount to be 
m: ade: upon the expressions of you gentle- 
men.’ 

“ Minée’s a true bill, 
Frank. 

“Well, I will try to think so. 


I assure you,” said 


I intend 


Visiting some friends whom I have not seen | 


for a long while, after leaving here, and shall 
not therefore return to the city for three or 
four months. But I hope when I return, you 
will do me the favor of calling.” 
her address upon her ecard, she gave it to 


Frank. 


And writing | 
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evils which intemperance had wrought, 
signed the old pledge, and the forbidden 
liquors were accordingly dispense ‘d with. In 
those days even this was an important step, 
and great was the satisfaction of the worthy 
Judge when he had taken it. Yet, as his 
habits had always been remarkably regular, 
and the proscribed liquors had been kept, 
more for the entertainment of friends than 
his own gratification, since he seldom used 
them, and never drank even wine to excess, 
the amount of self-denial was, after all, not 
so great as, in the honesty of his good-natured 
soul, he was inclined to think. But the wine 
remained: the mild Claret, the sparkling Cham. 
pagne, the old Madeira, and choice Sherry, with 
every other kind that holds the str: inge, subtle, 
powerful poison, in its milder but more at 
tractive form, remained. 

We have before stated that Mrs. Wilmot 
was in feeble health. Indeed, she seldom left 
her room; and, therefore, in her absence, it 
became necessary for Kate to occupy her 
mother’s seat at table. Besides those already 
mentioned, there were present at dinner, with 
their ladies, Mr. Eustis, father of the young 





“Thank you; it would give me very great | lady whom we named above; Judge K . 


pleasure, I” 
“ Frank !” 


The call came from his sister, who was seat-| the family physician. 


ed with the rest of the party a short distance 
off. Frank arose, and Miss De Lancey with 
him, and they then rejoined the others. 

“ Did you wish anything, Kate?” 

“Nothing special; I only wished to ask 
whether you had any particular object in 
bringing that heavy basket up with you ? 

«Ten thousand pardons! I declare I have 
been so pleasantly engaged since I came up, 
that I had forgotten all about it.” 


of Alb: iny; the Rev. Dr. T 


| that of total abstinence. 





, the esteemed 
pastor of the village church, and Dr. Lancet, 
In the course of the 
meal, the conversation chanced to turn upon 
a new feature in the temperance movement— 
This, at the time 


| we refer to, was attracting very much atten- 


tion, and it may, perhaps, be profitable to 
detail a portion of the conversation. 

“What is your opinion of this new move- 
ment upon the temperance question, Dr. 
T——?” asked Judge Wilmot, of his re- 


| spected pastor. 


Frank went and brought it from the place | 


where he had left it. U pon ope ning it, it was 


. | 
found to contain the materials for a most ex-| 


cellent lunch, for a proper discussion of which 
their sail and walk had furnished equally ex- 
cellent appetites. Even Frank, now that his 
agreeable ¢téle-a-téte had been interrupted, 
showed that all the wants of his being could 
not be fully met by intellectual refreshment. 
In this way another half hour was very plea- 
santly spent: and then, descending as they 
had come, they were soon reseated in their 
beautiful vessel. The breeze had freshened ; 
and the boat leaned before it, and darted on, 
like a sped arrow, towards the shore. This 
was speedily reached, and the party strolled 
leisurely back to the house. 

Judge Wilmot was a gentleman of the old 
school, who had commenced the active duties 
of life at a period when the abuse of intoxica- 
ting drinks was the rule, not the exception. 
But, when the temperance question was first 
agitated, his eyes being partially open to the 





“ You refer, Sir, [ suppose, to what is called 
the total abstinence movement ?” 

“] do, Sir.” 

«Well, to speak freely, Judge, I consider it 
a very unwise step. I think it is ultraistic. 
I love the cause of temperance, and therefore 
dislike any intemperate means for its advance- 
ment. We have, as you well know, Sir, the 
example of our Saviour, who turned water 
into wine; of St. Paul, advising Timothy to 
use it; as well as many others, given us in 
Holy Writ. And therefore, when the attempt 
is made to do away with the wine whose use 
Scripture sanctions, | begin greatly to fear 
that this cause, so estimable when not pushed 
to extremes, may be irreparably injured by 
certain misjudging friends, who have more 
zeal than knowledge.” 

“T am of your 5 penn Doctor, most de- 
cidedly,” said Dr. Lancet who, though a 
country physician, was by no means unknown 
to the medical world, “I suppose, Sir, that 
a physiologist would assert, with truth, that 


I 
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the effect of ardent spirits upon the system 
was, in many cases, injurious. But the im- 
moderate use of anything is wrong. I dislike 
the idea that a rational being cannot decide 
as well when he has drank, as when he has 
eaten sulliciently rr : 

“ That, Sir,” said Judge K , “is, to my 
mind, a very strong argument, ‘The assertion 
that a reasonable, immortal being, cannot use 
a good creature of God, without abusing it, 
seems to me a libel on the dignity of human 
nature. And all this objection is raised 
against good, pure wine, which, properly 
used, wouldn’t hurt a fly.” 

“I am sure,” said Kate, “it ought not to be 
expected that ladies will give up their wine at 
weddings and parties.” 

«Certainly not;” “ By no means,” said one 
and another. 

“ Really,” said Judge Wilmot, “ the current 

of our conversation all sets in one direction. 
I sincerely wish we had a friend of the oppo- 
site party here. It is too bad to condemn any 
cause, Without a fair hearing. May I ask if 
you are a ‘ teetotaler,” Mr. Sinclair ?” 
* The question was addressed to the only 
gentleman, and, indeed, the only person at 
table, whose wine-glass had not been used. 
Yet his refusal to drink had been so gentle- 
man-like, that it could with difficulty be con- 
strued into rudeness; and one of the Judge’s 
reasons for asking the question, was to free 
him from any such imputation, which would 
be done, if he avowed himself a total absti- 
nence man. Another was, that he felt really 
curious to hear some of the arguments in 
favor of total abstinence. 

“May I ask, if you are a total abstinence 
man, Mr. Sinclair ?” 

“lam, Sir; and yet I should feel very 
much diffidence at expressing my solitary 
opinion before those so much older and 
wiser.” 

“It would afford us all great pleasure, if 
you could be persuaded to do so,” said the 
Judge. 

Thus requested, there was no propriety in 
withholding good reasons, if he had them, and 
he did not. 
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|age, and very like in our tastes. We sat upon 
| the same seat at school, studied from the same 
books; entered, at the same time, the same 
class in college, and were room-mates during 
our whole course. I never knew a nobler 
j}man than Marvin. He ranked first as a 
| scholar ; was of industrious habits, and his 
}extreme diligence only made his company 
‘the more agreeable in leisure hours.— 
Previously to entering college, he had never 
| been in the habit of using liquors of any de- 
| scription as a beverage. I had always done 
so, having acquired the habit at home; and it 
grieves me now to remember, that the first 
glass of wine Marvin ever drank, I offered, 
and urged him to drink. But before the end 
of his college course, he acquired a fondness 
for aleoholic drinks, which was perhaps great- 
er, from the very fact that it was wholly 
acquired. Still, he was one of those strong- 
headed men, who could bear a great amount 
of stimulus, without apparent effect; aud his 
power of self-control was so great, that I 
should have thought him almost the last 
person in the world to become intemperate. 
“Five years since, he graduated with the 
highest honors of his class, and went to 
Philadelphia, to pursue the study of medicine, 
But, before his graduation, his drinking habits 
were firmly settled; and, although his friends 
were for a long time entirely ignorant of them, 
upon his final return home, at the completion 
of his professional studies, the marked change 
in his appearance could not fail of notice. He 
had become somewhat bloated, and his face 
wore the marks of a hard drinker. He had 
been engaged, for nearly a year, to a young 
lady, a connection of mine, who was in every 
respect worthy of him. With a woman’s 
quick discernment, she soon perceived that 
wll was not right. Painful as the conclusion 
was, the alteration in his appearance and 
manner, could be attributed to but one cause; 
and to think even of the bare possibility of 
his being a drunkard, was agony to her, 
“Marvin had been at home about three 
weeks, when he was invited by a few gentle- 
men of his acquaintance, to accompany them 
upon a pleasure excursion. He accepted the 





“I am willing to do so, Sir, first, as an 
apology for what may have seemed rudeness, | 
in refusing to pledge in anything but cold | 
water; but more especially because, with all | 
due deference, I cannot help thinking there 
are many. and strong arguments, in favor of 
total abstinence. I must, however, apologize | 
at the outset, for the length of my statements, | 
and the recital, at no small sacrifice of per- | 
sonal feeling, of matters, to some extent, of a 
private nature. I was born and bred in the | 
same town with a young man whom, for dis- | 
tinction’s sake, I will call Marvin. We were 


friends from boyhood; being about the same. 


invitation, went, and came home intoxicated. 
It came to the ears of his friends, and of his 
intended bride, and was a most terrible blow, 
since it confirmed, at once, all their former 
suspicions. Marvin himself was so much 
mortified at the occurrence, that he resolved 
never to drink again. At the urgent request 
of some kind friends, he signed the old 
pledge, and for a long time did not taste 
ardent spirits of any description. During the 
interval, his wedding-day was appointed, and 
everything promised fair. Unfortunately, 
however, only a week or two before the time 
agreed upon, he attended a party, where he 
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was urged to drink a glass of wine. He! me too unmindful of those who were obliged 
hesitated at first, and then refused ; but being to listen to them.” 

pressed to take it, because it was not in viola-| “ Don’t think of apologizing, Sir,” said the 
tion ot the pledge he had signed, he consented. | Judge. “If the rest have been as deeply in- 
Little did those who offered it, and little did | terested as myself, thanks from us are far more 
he dream of the consequences; for, from that due, than any apology from you.” 


moment, his fate was sealed. His old fond-| -* You are exceedingly kind, Sir. It would 
ness for stimulus returned, and in two weeks | be impossible for a young man, who advoca. 
he became more hopeless than ever. _ted an unpopular subject, to be favored with 


“T will pass over in silence the history of a/ a more indulgent audience,” said Mr. Sinelair ; 
few sad months, during which his se! Pog pr then, turning to Kate Wilmot, he ad. 
day was again deferred, and indefinitely. He | dressed a remark to her, entirely removed 
went to every excess in drinking, and seemed | from the subject of which he had been speak- 
to have become bereft of every noble feeling,| ing, in the hope of diverting conversation 
of his pride of character, ne almost of his | into a more agreeable, if not more profitable 
sense of shame; and will only say, that four | channel. 
weeks ago, I visited him, as he was lying upon| Ah! how much truth there was in that 
a sick bed, and suffering all the horrors of, simple story. And was there not some solid 
delirium tremens. Four - fe after,”—and the | argument, too? Yet it was but a single in- 
voice of the narrator trembled with emotion, | stance ?—True; but let the “ burial places of 
and tears moistened his eye,—“I followed | every memory give up their dead,” and who 
him to the drunkard’s grave; and expect, ere | could count the number of such examples ? 
long, to follow another, for whom I have felt} Mr. Sinclair’s attempt to change the sub- 
a brother's love, to ‘ the grave of the broken-| ject of conversation, proved only partially 
heart.’ I had always prided myself upon my | successful; for his words had made too deep 
power of self-control, and scouted the idea an impression, to be immediately effaced. 
that I should ever become a drunkard. But,| The signal for rising from the table was very 
when I stood by Marvin’s grave, I could not | soon made, and the gentlemen who remained 
help thinking that if wine could prove the | after the ladies had retired, were obliged to 
ruin of so strong-minded and so noble a man/ indulge themselves somewhat more freely 
as he, I too might be in danger. But even if} than usual, that the laughter might be un- 
not, if wine is likely to peril any weak, erring | forced, and the conversation lively. As for 
man, and by signing the pledge, I could exert | the Judge, he thought, as never before, that 
the little influence I might possess to better| perhaps Frank might be in danger; and his 
advantage, and perhaps be instrumental in| fears were not at all lessened, when he saw 
saving such an one, my duty seemed plain. | him, notwithstanding his usual modest and 
“When I had returned home from the | respectful demeanor, slap Judge K upon 
funeral, I drew up a total abstinence pledge, | the back, as they arose from the table, at the 
and signed it, and was but the more firmly | same time conveying the pleasing intelligence, 
convinced my course was right, when I found | “ You're a fine old fellow, Judge! You'rea 
how hard it was for me, who had always con-| boy after my own heart.” But still, it was 
sidered myself, and been considered, a mod-| bt a slight indiscretion, eaused by only a 
erate drinker. to renounce the habit—But/ little too free use, at the social time, of the 
really, Judge Wilmot, I did not think of say-' social glass; and who, for so trivial a reason, 
ing so much, when I commenced. My own is-so foolish as to think there’s any danger in 
interest in the facts I have mentioned, made , them ? (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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ICE IMPLEMENTS ON BOARD THE ADVANCE AND RESCUE. 


Ice Chisel. Ice Hatchet. Ice Pole. Ice Claw. Weather Helmetand Cap. Ice Anchor. Ice Saw. 


Seal Skin and Fur Gloves. Ice Hook. Snow Shoe. Ice Anchor. Ice Spectacles. 
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GRINNELL’S EXPEDITION 


THERE was no opportunity, at the time, to 
allude to the munificent generosity of Hon. 
Henry Grinnell, in sending forth at his pri- 
vate expense, an expedition in search of the 
late Sir John Franklin. We have since ob- 
tained drawings of some of the implements 
used on the expedition which are given on 
the previous page. The two vessels are 
named the Advance and the Rescue, and hold 
the rank of brigantines. The former is of 144 
tons burden, and has been built two years; 
the latter is a new vessel, of 44 tons. Both 
vessels are fitted out in a manner most com- 
pletely adapted to their route and their errand. 
Strongly built, double planked, abundantly 
protected from ice and cold, furnished with 
extra boats, spars, sails, &c., an abundance 
of appropriate clothing for all the men, and an 
ample three years’ supply of the best of pro- 
visions, they seem thoroughly prepared for a 
cruise among the ice bergs of the Polar seas. 
The expense to Mr. Grinnell has been up- 
wars of $30,000. Much has been done also 
by the Government, in aiding and directing 
the expedition. The commander in chief is 
Lieut. Edwin S. De Haven, a spirited and ac- 
complished officer of the U. 8. Navy. Though 
this is the first voyage of Lieut. De Haven to 
these regions, he is as thoroughly acquainted 
with them as he could be without having vis- 
ited them. Through the care of Mr Grinnell, 
all the officers are furnished with all the ref- 
erences and authorities that could be obtained 
either here or in Europe, with an abundant 
supply of charts, records of voyages, &c., 
Proceeding direct to Baffins Bay, the ships 
will touch at Disco Island, a Danish whaling 
station, on the coast of Greenland, in lat. '700, 
where fresh water will be taken on board; 
they then sail north-westerly into Lancaster 
Sound, and through Barrow’s Strait, with the 
intention of exploring an open sea which is 
supposed to exist between Parry’s Islands 
and the Pole, spreading westward toward 
Asia. If they get through Barrow’s Strait, 
and the ice will permit, they will go up Wel- 
lington Channel, or if that be closed, west- 
ward to Cape Walker and around Melville 
Island. Should they not be able to get west- 
ward in this direction, they will return to Baf- 
fin’s Bay and attempt to penetrate at Jones’ 
or Smith’s Sounds—the latter is the extreme 
northern point of Baffin’s Bay, in lat. 790, 
Should the vessels get into this supposed sea, 
and advance westward, they may if deemed 
expedient go into the Pacific through Behring’s 
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Strait, where they will communicate with our 
30 
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Pacific or East India squadrons, which will 
have orders to render all needful information 
and assistance. This is the general plan of 
the expedition ; but Lieut. De Haven has dis 
cretionary power to alter this in any way 
which he may deem most conducive to the 
success of the enterprise. 

Lieut. De Haven commands on board the 
Advance, and Passed Midshipman Griffin on 
the Rescue. Dr. Kane will pay particular at- 
tention to mattters of Science, Natural Histo- 
ry, Temperature, &c., but the investigations 
are not to interfere in any way with the legit- 
imate purpose of the expedition. 

We have been favored with the following 
lines from the poet, Wm. Ross Wallace, in 
honor of Mr. Grinnell, which seem to us to 
express the right idea in regard to Mr. G. in 
a peculiarly felicitous manner. In the name of 
our readers and in our own behalf we thank 
Mr. Wallace for his favor. 


Weave a wreath whose leaves are gathered 
In some calmly peopled glen, 

Where the Fiend of Battle never 
Marshalled hosts of arméd men: 


Where the Dove of Peace hath nestled 
In a mild-eyed Race’s bowers, 

Where their pulses can be measured 
By the pulses of the flowers. 


Who shall wear the wreath when gather’d ? 
He to whom the proud ship wails ?— 
* Sailor! I am weary waiting— 
Point my guns and spread my sails !”” 
Never! but to him the laurel, 
Who has answered—* Proud ship go 
With the flag of Peace and Succor 
To the clime of night and snow !— 


“Thou, O ship! no more must trample 
Mad with carnage on the Deep: 

Brighter missions now have waked thee 
From the land-ward tide of sleep! 


“ Be it thine to dare the ice berg, 
Guarding all the northern wave ; 
And instead of slaying Heroes 
Lift the Hero from the grave! 
** FRANKLIN there, O ship! will hail thee 
Bursting through the icy bars: 
Britain’s Lion thus shall crouch him, 
Cunquered by Columbia’s stars.” 
Then, to him, to him that laurel 
Who would rather save than slay— 
Who by Peace’s torch has pointed 
Nations in true Glory’s way. 
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No. 5. 
BY JULIAN HOOPER. 


«* Come with me to the home j 
Of thought sublime ; the forest shades where night 


Is born of mid-day—come. 


Come where the beech and tulip trees unite 

Their verdant arms together, and do make 

A roof of this vast sanctuary ; let 

Thy spirit make free revel, and partake 

The banquet Nature’s hand hath here so freely set.”—Miss M. McNary. 


Architecture of Birds. (Continued.) 


ever the nest of the hedge sparrow (accentor 


In the third and fourth numbers I spoke of ™Odularis of Cuvier,) can be found, it is al- 


the various kinds of nests constructed by the 
feathered race, and have now but one tribe to 
notice to complete the review; they are the 
birds possessing habits of a parasitical char- 
acter. 

Parasitical Birds. 


The parasitical birds I divide into two 
classes; first, those typically so, never con- 
structing a nest or rearing their young; and 
secondly, those sub-typically parasitical, em- 
bracing those which sometimes construct their 
own nests, or drive a weaker neighbor from 
his home, taking possession of it for himself; 
but in either case always rear their own young. 


1. Typical Parasitical Birds. 


It is remarkable that among the vast num- 
ber of birds known, there are only three 
species which are typically parasitical ; neither 
building a nest, or rearing their young; one 
inhabiting Europe ; another America; and the 
third Tropical America. ‘The first I shall no- 
tice is the European one—the common Eu- 
ropean cuckoo (cuculus canorus of Linnzus.) 
Where is the English lad that has not listen- 
ed with delight to the notes of this bird, the 
herald of the Spring? His appearance is 
ever hailed with delight; for it is the season 
when 

** The poetic birds rejoice, 


And for their quiet nests and plenteous food, 
Pay with their grateful voices.” 


The cuekoo appears usually in England in 
the month of April; and makes but a brief 
stay, departing towards the latter part of July, 
The following curious rhyme is highly char- 
acteristic of the bird: 

** In April, come he will. 
In May, he sings all day. 
In June, he alters his tune. 
In July, he prepares to fly. 
Come August, go he must.” 

The cuckoo selects the nests of the follow- 
ing birds for the deposit of her eggs: when- 


ways chosen; if not, the nest of the erythaca 
rubecula (robin redbreast) of Swain.; pheeni- 
‘cura ruticilla (common red start) of Swain; 
| curruca cinerea (white throat) of Bechstein; 
sylvia trochilus (willow warbler) of Selby; 
motacilla yarrellii (pied or Yarrell’s wagtail) 
of Gould; anthus pratensis (meadow pipit) of 
Bechstein; anthus aquaticus (rock pipit) of 
Bechstein ; alauda arvensis (sky lark) of Linn,; 
emberiza citrinella (yellow bunting) of Linn.; 
fringilla celebs (chaffinch) ; coccothraustes 
chloris (greenfinch) of Fleming; linaria cana- 
| bina (brown linnet) of Swain.; and the piping 
| blackbird (merula vulgaries of Ray,) are taken 
possession of, in all of whose nests the cuckoo 
has been known to deposit her eggs. These 
are left to the occupant of the nest, to feed 
and nourish, the young never receiving the 
slightest attention from the real parent. This 
will be more fully spoken of when describing 
the habits of our own parasitical bird. 

The second typically parasitical bird is the 
American cow bunting, or cow-pen bird (mo- 
lothrus pecoris) of Swain.; this bird of course 
is very different in form to the cuckoo, but its 
habits are of a similar character; the birds 
usually victims of this parasite on the welfare 
of others are the blue bird (sialia wilsoni) ; 
the small blue gray flycatcher (culicivora ce- 
rulea) of Swain.; the Maryland yellow throat 
warbler (trichas personatus) of Swain.; the 
indigo (spiza cyanea) of Wilson ; the carduelis 
Americana (American goldfinch) ; the chipping 
sparrow (emberiza socialis); the golden- 
crowned thrust (seiurus aurocapillus); the 
red-eyed vireo (vireo olivaceous) of Linn. and 
the vireo noveboracensis, of Gmelin, or white 
eyed vireo. Here whatavariety! Sparrows, 
warblers, vireos and flycatchers, all intermin- 
gled; some, hard-billed birds; others, soft- 
billed birds; some, feeding on seeds; others, 
insectivorous ; many, building a pensile nest; 
some, in the fork of a bush or shrub; others, 
on the ground; while again, one builds his 











nest suspended from the highest branches of 
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And one thing is remark- | lus versicolor, of Viellot,) build in the holes 


the largest trees. 
able, that all the birds named above, except of trees, deserted by the woodpeckers, rotten 
the blue bird, are much inferior in size to the | from decay, or perforated by insects; while in 
cow bird; and one particularly so, the small | the Northern States, the same bird he never 
blue gray flycatcher, being only four and a/ knew to build in holes of trees, but builds a 
half inches in length, while the cow bird is’ much neater nest on the horizontal branch of 


over seven inches in length. Having paid | the pine (pinus canadensis) of Linn; the same 


"greea ye attention to the habits of this bird,| gentleman also says, that once or twice he 


shall be enabled to state many facts in re- 
lation thereto, when I describe the individual 
species ina future number. The third, and 
last typically parasitica] bird is the ruff-neck- 
ed troopial, or rice bird, a species of cassicus, 
inhabiting the Brazilian forests. This ruff neck 
deposits her eggs in the nest of the red-rump- 
ed troopial (cassicus hemorrhous); and are 
there left to be reared up and fostered by the 
red-rumped troopial. 

2. Sub-Typical Parasitical Birds. 


This comprises those birds who take forei- 
ble possession of other birds’ nests; driving 
the owners of the same from their homes, and 
occupying their nests in their stead ; here they 
rear their young. The house wren (troglo- 
dytes cedon) of Vieillot, is one of these sub- 
parasites; when he arrives, he succeeds in 
driving out, not only the swallow, but even 
the blue bird, from his quiet abode, and takes 
possession himself; sometimes the downy 
woodpecker (dendrocopus pubescens), afier 
excavating an abode in the trunk of a tree, is 
dislodged by this rude invader, and forced to 
flee. The long-eared own (otus vulgaris) of 
Fleming, Wilson once discovered had taken 
possession of the nest of the nycticorax gar- 
denii (night heron, or qua bird). In England 


has known them to build in fissures of rocks. 
‘Though many instances could be cited of va- 
riations of locations chosen, still they are 
merely individual exceptions to a general rule. 

The iocalities chosen for nidification are so 
numerous that I divide them into twenty-six 
classes, as follows: 

1. Sociable, mining birds; or sociable earth 
excavators. 2. Solitary, mining birds; or 
solitary earth exeavators. 3. Ground builders, 
4. Ground oven, or ground dome builders. 
5. Bush builders (non-pensile.) 6. Pensile, 
bush builders. 7 Reed builders (non-pen- 
sile.) 8. Pensile, domed, reed builders. 9. 
_Pensile (non-domed) reed builders. 10. Stump 
builders, 11. Sociable, tree builders (non- 
pensile and non-domed.) 12. Solitary, tree 
builders (non-pensile and non-domed.) 13. 
Sociable, domed, tree builders (non-pensile.) 
14. Solitary, domed, tree builders (non-pen- 
sile.) 15. Sociable, pensile, tree builders 
(non-domed.) 16. Solitary, pensile, tree 
builders (non-domed.) 17. Sociable, domed, 
pensile, tree builders. 18. Solitary, domed, 
pensile, tree builders. 19. Community, eano- 
py, tree builders; or hive builders, 20. So- 
ciable, tree trunk builders (non-borers.) 21. 
Solitary, tree trunk builders (non-borers.) 22. 








the house sparrow (pyrgita domestica) of 
Fleming, takes forcible possession of the 
habitations of the sand martin (hirundo ripa- 
ria) of Linn. 

Having now noticed all the various pecu- 
liatities of structure displayed in the homes 
of the feathered race, I will next enter upon 
the peculiar situations chosen for the same. 
Peculiarities in the selection of situations for 

the nests, 

All birds have some particular and favorite 
situation in which to build; although indi-| 
vidual instances are known, when they have | 
placed their nests in very different situa- 
tions from their usual custom. Thus, I have | 
found the nest of the Maryland yellow throat | 





Tree or trunk borers. 23 Sociable, eave, or 
house builders. 24. Solitary, eave, or house 
builders, 25. Parasitical birds. 26. Birds de- 
positing their eggs on the ground, and never 
building nests. 

Ist class, Are the sociable, mining birds; 
or sociable, earth excavators. These comprise 
all those building in holes of rocks or banks, 
in society ; the band swallow (hirundo riparia, 
of Linneus,) is a familiar example. These 
birds build in holes of banks, in large compa- 
nies, from fifty to five hundred of these subter- 
raneous nests being sometimes dug in a single 
sand-hill: the holes are very deep and wind- 


|ing. Many of the water birds belong to this 


class; the puffin (fratereula arctica, of Bris- 
son,) and the penguin (aptenodytes patachoni- 


(trichas personatus, of Swain.,) in the fork | ca of Latham,) assemble in immense numbers, 
of a bush, about four feet from the ground, | and dig holes, some say four, six, and others 
having built a basket nest, while it almost al- | even ten feet in depth. Pyard says, “ that the 
ways without exception builds a domed nest, penguin (aptenodytes patachonica) of Latham, 
the entrance being at the side, and the nest! are so numerous on the uninhabited islands 
sunk below the surface of the ground; this, of the South Seas, off Cape Horn, that you 
however, is the only instance I have ever | cannot stir a foot without crushing their eggs 
known of the yellow throat varying its usual and young.” In this case, the earth must re- 


location. Mr. Audubon says, that in Louisiana semble an honey-comb, perforated in a like 
he always observed the purple grakle (quisea- | manner. 
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2d class. Are the solitary, mining birds, or | 
solitary earth excavators, ‘The birds of this, 
class build similar to the preceding, with the | 
exception that they do not build in companies, | 
but are isolated. The American king fisher | 
(ispida aleyon) is a well known example of | 
this class. 

3d class. Are the ground builders. ‘These 
birds usually build in a tussock of grass, or 
at the foot of a bush. This class of builders 
are very numerous, but are chiefly confined | 
to the hard-billed birds; their nests are easily 
discovered, their eggs generally of a sombre | 
color; while those building in well concealed 
locations are bright and conspicuous. 

4th class. Are the ground oven, or ground 
dome builders, These are rather limited in 
number: in this class the nest is sunk below 
the surface of the ground, and arched over 
with a dome or roof. The Virginian quail 
(Ortyx Virginiaca) ; Maryland yellow throat 
(trichas personatus); meadow starling (stier- 
nella laedoviciona); and the golden crowned | 
wagtail thrush (seuirus auro capillus), build | 
nest of this kind. 

5th class. Are the non-pensile, bush build- 
ers. This is another numerous division, em- 
bracing a greater variety of generic forms than 
most of the classes, ‘The following are a few 
that build in this manner: Tyrannula Rich- 
ardsonii, of Swain., (short-legged pewit) of 
Oregon ; orpheus polyglottus, of Lath., (mock- 
ing bird), of the United States ; setophaga mi- 
trata, of Bonap., (hooded flycatching warbler), 
of the Atlantic States ; sylvicola interocepha- 
la, of Lath., (chesnut sided warbler), of the 
Atlantic States; parus minimus, of Towns, 
(chestnut-crowned tit), of Oregon ; icteria 
veridis, of Gmelen, (yellow-breasted chat), of 
the United States ; emberiza socialis, of Wil- 
son, (chipping sparrow), of the United States ; 

uarica cardinalis, of Swain., (cardinal gros- 
Beak), of the United States; trochilus anna, 
of Linn., (anna humming bird), of California ; 
selasphorus rufus, of Gmelen, (rufous ruffed 
humming bird), of California; columba pass- 
vina, of Linn., (ground dove), of the South- 
ern States ; ibis alba, of Linn., (white ibis), of 
the Southern States; sula fusea, of Linn., 
(booby gannet), of Florida. These few will 
amply suffice to show the variety of species 
building non-pensile nests in bushes. 

6th class, Are the pensile bush builders. 
In all countries embraced in the temperate 
zone, these architects are limited in numbers; 
their stronghold being the favored tropics. 
Our beautiful indigo bird, (spiza cyanea of 
Wilson,) builds a suspended nest in a bush ; 
the white-eyed vires, (virio noveboracensis), 
of Bonaparte, likewise constructs a pensile 
nest, which it places in a thicket of common 
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smilax (smilax glauca of Mx.) This interest- 
ing little vires, from the fact of using paper 
in the formation of its nest, has been termed 
the “ Politician.” A nest of this species [ 
once found in the woods of Weehawken, N. J., 
which had a considerable piece of the New 
York Sun newspaper forming its nest. 

7th class, Are the reed builders, non-pen- 
sile; these are very limited in numbers; we 
have an instance of this class, in the sedge 
warbier of England (the salicaria phragmites), 
a bird that builds a rather slovenly nest in 
reeds, or on the top of aquatic plants. 

8th class. Are the pensile, domed, reed 
builders, This class of birds, like the latter, 
are few in numbers, but the few we have, by 
their admirable workmanship, make ample 
amends for their disparity in numbers. There 
is not a bird amongst this class, that constructs 
a nest so beautiful, complete, and compact, as 
our marsh wren (troglodytes palustris, of 
Bonap.) This lively little bird secures its 
canopied hang-nest so firm to the surrounding 
reeds, that with safety it braves the fiercest 
hurricanes; being built in the reed swamps 
along the seashore, it is naturally exposed to 
the warring influences of wind and water, 
and though they roar and how! at times, this 
little zrial home of innocence and peace safely 
weathers the mighty powers of these opposing 
elements, The entrance to this storm-king’s 
castle is at the side, about two-thirds up, over 
which is a projecting roof; that keeps the 
rain from entering the apartment. 

9th class. Are the pensile (non-domed) 
reed builders. This is a very restricted form. 
An example we have of this class in the reed 
warbler of England (the salicaria arundinacea 
of Selby). 

10th class. Are the stump builders, or those 
building nests in stumps of trees. As examples 
of this form, I would instance the Carolina tit 
(parus Carolinensis), of Aud.; and the Hud- 
son Bay tit (parus Hudsonicus), of Latham. 

llth class. Are the sociable tree builders, 
non-pensile and non-domed. As an example 
of this class, I would mention the purple 
grakle (quiscalus versicolor) of Vicillot, that 
builds in company, usually from ten to fifteen 
nests being placed on the same tree. The 
English rook (corvus frugilegus), of Linn., 
also builds nests in company; and I would 
ask, where is a person who has ever planted 
his foot upon the shores of England, but that 
is acquainted with this renowned bird; his 
nest forms a portion of the peculiarities of 
those spacious and beautiful scenic parks, 
that are an evidence of the opulence of the 
few at the sacrifice of the many. 


(The remaining classes will be described in the 
next Number.) 
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ONE ROSE FROM HOME. 


BY A WANDERER. 


Ten years ago, standing on the point of 
one of those elevations, which so magnificent- 
ly mark that portion of country lying between 
the Black and Caspian Seas, the novelty of a 
first visit to this rugged region, inspired pe- 
culiar thoughts and emotions. The dazzling 
brillianey of snow-crowned summits—the | 
mountain torrent chained in its headlong 
desceat—the rainbow hues glittering from 
pendant icicles—the thin, melancholy clouds 
sailing above—one, and all, produced a train 
of contradictory feelings, which soon settled 
into gloom. 

If winter, ruling in tamer scenes, is emblem- 
atic of those days when the sickening soul 
exclaims, “I have no pleasure in them,” how 
much more forcibly did this majestic solitude | 
of frost and snow portray the dreary winter | 
of man’s existence! 

The rich. lovely vale—one of the few that 
smiles amidst that rude landseape—lay hid 
from view, by dense fogs rolling midway | 
along the mountain’s breast, giving to the | 
stern, unrelenting features of nature, greater 
desolation. | 

“What,” I thought, “what if roses should 
suddenly spring up amongst these Caucasian | 
snows! Would it not be like the bright | 
blossoms of man’s young hopes and anticipa- | 
tions, gleaming through the retrospection of 
years! Alas, what are the pleasures of age! | 
The pale snow-drop shooting up from the | 
frozen earth, is a type of the joys which stir 
the heart of the old, whose only delights are 
in the brighter flowers of the past. 

Still peopling the waste with imaginary 
roses until the deception seemed reality, the 
voices of those with whom I ascended the, 
mountain, recalled me to myself. Neither 
the lively sallies of the party, nor the annoy- 
ance of a biting wind, blowing full in our 
faces, could drive away the day -dream of the | 
snow-born flowers. It haunted me in another | 
form, calling up the vision of childhood’s home, | 
interwoven with recollections which poured 
upon me as a shower of embryo and full- 
blown roses, each encircled by a hallowed 
ray of light. And it had been to gratify a 
morbid desire for change and novelty, that | 
this home had been suffered for many years 
to linger in my mind, only as a dim centre of 
radiance. 

If the enlargement of science, the good of 

mankind, an acquaintance with human nature, 
and the yet more valuable acquisition, a know- 
ledge of myself, had resulted from these wan- 
derings, a golden thread had marked the tissue | 


| more struck my sight ? 


are heard on the grass. 
rustic seat where I had placed myself, as two 


of my existence. But it was not so. One 
parallel of latitude after another had been 
crossed, countries of every zone visited with 
other restless spirits, who, like myself, viewed 
all as a splendid panorama, passing before 
the eye and soon forgotten. 

There is something more than vain philoso- 
phy can solve, when the influences propelling 
us for years, make in a moment a prophetic 
pause, Thus was it with myself. A myste- 
rious, invisible power within, at once rent the 
veil between fictitious and rel pleasures. 


The roses of home, bringing the fragrance of 


better days, returned to show that life had 
nobler claims than to be trifled away without 
a purpose, 

Can I ever forget the mild, lovely evening 
when the old familiar family mansion once 
A harvest-moon was 
lighting up the coming twilight, and no glow- 
ing It alian sky, nor gorgeous northern lights, 
seemed half so beautiful as the fleee ‘'y clouds 
hanging lightly above. And yet Time had 
not stood still. Trees, that were young and 
pliant in other days, were now stout and 


_shadowy—the old elms, grouped irregularly 


about the dwelling, were even more ru; gged 
and weird-like. My home had been one of 
affluence, and the improved and smiling aspect 
of all around, showed that peace and plente- 
ousness still dwelt within. How sweetly the 
harvest song, mingling with the whistle of 
the black bird, rang through the clear at- 
mosphere! The sounds were the same as in 
days of yore, and now, in the meridian of life, 
its morning again dawned upon me. Precious 


‘recollections,— sacred associations, — busied 


themselves at my heart. But list! footsteps 
I start from the 
figures, arm linked in arm, advance along the 
broad avenue. 
O, faithful memory!—faithful as fond; 
though years have passed since we met, I at 


‘once beheld in these two graceful women, 


my sister Charlotte, and Lelia, the beautiful 
orphan, reared at my paternal hearth, and 
from youth to ripening manhood, inexpressi- 
bly dear tome. The heedless step of seven- 
teen was exchanged for a gait more staid, yet 
scarcely less elastic. The fair hair of my 
sister was as redundant as ever, and Time 
seemed to have added lustre to the raven 
tresses of Lelia. Nature prevailed over stu- 
died forms. Rushing forward, I clasped them 
in a single embrace. 

“It is Albert!—it is my long lost brother,” 
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470 One Rose from Home. 


cried Charlotte; “can it be that we again 


meet ?” 

“Welcome! a thousand welcomes home !” 
said Lelia, pressing the hand that held hers— 
“we feared you were with the dead.” 

I could not speak ; my head still rested on 

my sister’s shoulder, while deep emotion shook 
my frame. “Let us go to the house,” said | 
Charlotte, and again T was in the old oak | 
parlor. 
banished many an antiquated relic of other 
days, but there still remained the well re- 
membered cushioned chair, in which my | 
mother used tg sit, with that quiet, dignified | 
mien so well befitting widowhood. “T ad-| 
vanced towards it, e: isting, at the same time, 
a glance of eager inquiry around, inst: ntly 
comprehended by Charlotte, who answered : 
“Six yedrs ago we lost her. Your name, 
Albert, was the last upon her lips. I threw 
myself into the vacant seat, and concealed 
my face in my hands. Time! time! how did 
its changes thrill my soul! Then, then alone | 
it was, I felt, that the tie binding the child to | 
the parent, was truly one of surpassing 
strength. 

“QO cease,” said Lelia, in a low, sweet key, 
whose sounds at once awakened the slum- 
bering passion of my youth. Fondly did I 
gaze on her well-remembered features, and 
her matured graces appedred preferable 
her girlish beauty. 

We had parted without any confession of 
love, or interchange of vows; but I trusted | 
that her att: ichment, like mine, had been | 
faithful. The steadfastness of my gaze 
brought a deeper color to her cheeks. 

“You have not asked about our brother 
Henry,” said Charlotte. “ He is married, has 
a charming little family, and is surrounded 
with every blessing.” 

“ He is truly a useful man—his estate is a 
fine one, and his tenants revere him.” 

Yet again, and again, did my eyes rest on 
my mother’s vacant chair, Time had softened 
the affliction of her death to all but me; to 
whom the event seemed as recent as the 
shock it created. 

“ It was, at first, a painful object,” remarked 
Charlotte, mournfully, “ but we could not bear | ¢ 
to remove it from its accustomed place.” 

“No, let it ever remain—it will do us all 
good. To me, at least, it will, I am sure.” 

A child of five years of age ran into the | 
room. She was a sweet little fairy, with | 
laughing eyes, peeping from dark clustering 
ringlets. 

“ This is Lelia’s daughter,” said Charlotte. 

“ Lelia’s?” I repeated, starting with intense 
surprise. She had been a wife for several 
tage I sat rigidly upright, with compressed | 
ips and heart of ice, while my sister det ailed | 


o 











the prosperous marriage of Lelia—her perfect | 





Fashion, in its fitful moods, had | 


were pale 


‘felicity, and the premature sagacity of “the 
| witching little Haidee.” 

And then, for the first time, I felt how 
truly I had loved the woman now lost to me 


| for ever! 


“Have you quite forgotten Bertha?” said 
' Lelia, entering all smiles, followed by a very 
young girl. 

«Is this my sister—the quiet child I left 
years ago ?” 

Bertha answered, by throwing herself into 
my arms with charming frankness. 

"A spotless rose, did this dear girl appear, 
Her figure had all the roundness and symme. 
try of “youth and health, though her cheeks 
as marble. She had only an indis- 
tinct recollection of me; but I was “the be- 
loved Albert,” so often lamented in the family 


| circle, and she continued to hang fondly 


around me. 

Despite the weariness I felt, no sleep came 
to me that night. My departed mother! my 
lost Lelia! their images tortured my brain, 
'Gladly would I have ‘recommenced my wan- 
derings with the morning; but this would 
appear madness. 

A clear, ringing voice under my window, 
and some pebbles dashed against the glass, 
recailed my melancholy thoughts. It was 


| Bertha, whom I soon joined in the garden, 


where we walked until breakfast. At this 
moment the etchings of fancy present the 
figure of this young creature, as she walked 
beside me, her silken hair waving in the 
breeze. Independent of her rare beauty, she 
possessed an indescribable attraction that 
could not fail in winning every heart. The 
overflowings of an undisciplined, though 
vigorous mind, were developed in the con- 
versation, by which she sought to enliven my 
seriousness. An affection for my young 
sister, almost paternal, began to grow within 
me. Rend from a plant a leaf or branch, and 
the redundant sap soon causes another to 
shoot out and supply its place. The buds of 
hope, torn from my heart, were thus to be 
renewed in my love for Bertha. 

I had returned to my home at an interesting 
period. as the following day was to witness 

Yharlotte’s bridal. How ‘thankful I am,” 


| she said, “that you are here to share my hap- 


piness.” 
“Happiness!” I repeated, bitterly—* can 

the happiness of others be communicated to 

my heart? Forgive me, my dear sister, if I 


/wound you, but I am strangely altered, and 


shall feel at a loss in such an assemblage ;— 
your hearts are all too full, to admit a friend.” 

“ Unkind!” said Charlotte, repro: achfully.— 
“My heart,” said Lelia, warmly, “ is never too 
full for friendship.” 

This generous Speech, nevertheless, stung 
me to the quick, * Lelia’s friendship ! There 








was a time when I might have enjoyed Lelia’s 
love.” 

The bride looked magnificent in her white | 
robes, standing before the altar of the village 
church. 

The festivities which ensued were joyful, 
but chastened, and soon settled into the calm 
cheerfulness of domestic life. The attentions 
of Lelia towards me were unremitted, candid | 
and sincere. Not a single spark of female 
exultation was displayed at the durability of 
my attachment. ‘True, the love I had felt for | 
her had ceased, to give place to disappoint- | 
ment and regret; but I was not yet so indif- | 
ferent, as complacently to regard her as the | 
wife of another. 

The attachment existing between Charlotte 
and Lelia was of the first order of female | 
friendship. It was based upon a noble ap- | 
preciation of each other’s virtues. Linked to- | 
gether in all the kindly offices of humanity, | 
they accomplished, hand in hand, many deeds 
of mercy and peace; their lives beautifully 
harmonizing. Indeed, I saw a world of good 
in these two lovely beings, who sought to | 
unite the fleeting hours of Time in diamond | 
links, In the family of my brother Henry, I} 
found quiet, elegance and active benevolence. | 
Surely, the world would afford more thornless 
roses, if mortals rightly employed the noble 
attributes of the soul. 

My affection for Bertha increased hourly, | 
yet | resolved to depart before the return of) 
Lelia’s husband. The thought of separation | 
from this dear girl, whose winning ways were | 
insensibly removing the ice from about my | 
heart, disclosing yet some verdant spots amid | 
the waste, filled me with sorrow. 

At length a happy thought suggested itself’) 
—she should accompany me. ‘To detail the | 
objections made to this plan, by all, except | 
Bertha, would be an end!ess task. “I have al- 
ways longed to behold in reality these beautiful 
objects of nature and art seen, as yet, only 
through the mind’s eye,” she said. “The wan- 
derings of years,” [ remarked, with a melancho- | 
ly smile, “ have made me long for further wan- 
derings. Home! The word sounds sweetly ; 
yet, after all, it is but the memory of buried 
associations that makes it musical. Still it 
refreshes the soul to drink in the melody of | 
earlier years: to breathe the fragrance that re- 
cals the spring-time of life. Suffer me then | 
to bear this one rose from home.” The hand | 
of Bertha was clasped in mine, as I spoke.— | 
A tear glistened in her eye as she exclaimed, 
almost impetuously—* My brother, I will not 
part from you.” 

Not as heretofore were my travels unpro- 
fitable. From the inspiration of this dear 





| 
| 


girl I caught a taste for all that was beautiful 
in man’s creative genius, as well as what was. 


One Rose from Home. 


'sode in my hitherto barren life. 
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admirable in the moral and physical world.— 
For the first time, life appeared to soar from 
dull prose into the regions of poetry. The 
light of heaven was more etherial—l inhaled 
a purer, happier atmosphere. 

At one time we took up our abode among 
the enchanting scenery where stands the cas- 
tle of Marksburgh., 

The iron-bound aspect of that striking rem- 
nant of the middle ages was sketched by the 


pencil of Bertha in every point of view. 


It was during our Rhenish tour, that we 
met with Baron Ernstein, a young German— 
rich, intelligent, handsome, and possessing all 
the frankness and courtesy of his native land. 
Although many years older than the baron, we 
were strongly attracted towards each other, 


and after leaving the old castle behind us, he 


still followed in our track. He was indeed a 
most agreeable adjunct to our party. 

He sang charmingly—and his gayety was 
ceaseless, Dull, indeed, would it have been 
in me not to perceive that a stronger senti- 
ment than friendship chained this young man 
tous. The moment I discovered him to be 
the lover of Bertha, I gave myself up to the 
study of his character and disposition—the 
more earnestly, because it was evident she 
returned his affection. The scrutivy was fa- 
vorable—I discerned many fine traits which 
before might have passed unnoticed. Indeed 
he appeared every way unexceptionable. His 
family was noble—his principles sound, and 
he spoke English fluently, as well he might— 
his mother being an Englishwoman. He was 
three-and-twenty, just the age when, with my 
heart full of love and Lelia, I left home to see 
the world,—to return and spend the remain- 
der of my life with her. 

Ernstein completely interested me, and 
there was a union of sympathies between him 
and Bertha. Their love was a beautiful epi- 
The florist, 
whose very breath seems to hang upon the 
opening petals of some favorite plant, never 
watched their development more anxiously 
and fondly than did I the affection of this 
young pair. 

The ruin can produce its lichen and ga 
flowers from the scanty soil afforded by acci- 
dent. 

Like the ruin, my heart bloomed in the 
midst of its disappointed hopes. 





We made a long stay at Baden, not for the 
benefit of its waters, but as usual there were 
many of our countrymen there, besides per- 
sons from every country, with whom we en- 
joyed ourselves in various ways. Bertha’s 
beauty attracted general notice, and this, 
where so large a number of lovely women 
were congregated, proved my appreciation of 
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her to be just. But Ernstein was not himself. 
At times, a settled melancholy would possess 
him, which no effort of mine could dissipate. 
This was strange, for there was nothing of the 
vain coquette in Bertha, who received the 
homage of her admirers with cheerfulness and 
good breeding, without invidious distinction. 

Her spirits, however, were unusually high ; 
she danced much and spiritedly, but it was 
only with the young baron she would waltz. 
I began to grow weary at length of his moods 

of love and jealousy, determining that if he 
did not soon propose for Bertha, we should 
separate. 

The avowal came at last. My little sister, 
for she was barely sixteen, told the great se- 
cret with maidenly trepidation. It was also 
communicated to our distant friends. 


es 


The cathedral of Freyburg, with its huge, 
Gothic proportions,—its solemn, majestic air, 
at this moment, rises as palpably before me 
as though really present. 

The memory of my sweet sister is intimate- 
ly interwoven with this venerable pile. Her 


love for it was romantic and enthusiastie.— | 


Often have I seen her sit for hours mute and 
motionless watching the twilight stealing to_ 
its magnificent interior, involving it in pic- | 
turesque lights and shadows; and when the | 
pealing organ broke the spell, tears would. 
steal over her soft cheek. 

O, memory! memory! when thou unrolleth | 
the tissue of by-gone years, the golden flow- 


ers studding it, are but too often overshadow- | 
ed by the mournful cypress, interwoven with | 


them. 

The old cathedral, in all its solemn state, 
comes to me now, but as a vast prison-house | 
filled with better recollections. 

The only regular pursuit of Bertha, was 
the cultivation of her musical powers, and I 
have listened with delight to the exquisite | 
notes, soaring in unison from the tuneful | 
voices of my sister and her lover. 

Still, in the midst of this seeming happi- 
ness some fatal remembrance would come to 
young Ernstein, saddening his gayest mo- 
ments. Strange! This was unperceived by) 
Bertha, although painfully apparent to me; 
and now that the baron was an accepted 
suitor, free from the apprehensions of rivalry, 
his conduct was completely inexplicable. I. 
began to be alarmed. I watched him nar- 
rowly, and saw nothing but unabated friend- | 
ship towards myself and entire devotion to | 
my sister. 

‘At one time I thought I would question’ 
him on these fitful moods, but the fear of 
appearing officious w ithheld me, till at length 
it was settled in my mind that Ernstein’s 
melancholy was constitutional. 





from Home. 


| Nearly a year had passed since our leaving 
home. 

Bertha began to express anxiety to return, 

The young German urged the completion 
of his happiness, and I overruling every ob- 
jection she could offer, it was de termined that 
the marriage should take place immediately 
prior to our return to England. 

We were sojourning ¢ at the time in a little 
village lying beneath the full gaze of the 
Bernese Alps, and washed by the romantic 
Aar. 

It was here that the marriage of Ernstein 
/and Bertha was to be solemnized. The day 
was one of unequalled beauty. Gloriously 
did the summits of the linked mountains 
stand against the clear sky; wherever the 
eye roved, it rested on some exquisite feature 
of the landscape. 
| When Bertha appeared in her bridal dress, 
ithe fine, intellectual expression of her face 
was heightened by an air of quiet seriousness, 
united with confidence and love. The party 
| was small, consisting only of ourselves, the 
priest, and a few others, and perfect stillness 
reigned in the chapel as the solemn rite com. 
meneced, 
| The priest had not proceeded far, when the 
appearance of two persons, hastily approach- 
ing the altar, caused him to pause. They 
were a lady and gentleman. The first, past 
the bloom of youth, and of a demeanor 
haughty and imperious. The other, far ad- 

vanced in years, bore a striking resemblance 
to the female. “The ceremony cannot pro- 
ceed,” he abruptly exclaimed, “ Baron Augus- 
tus Ernstein is husband to this lady—my 
sister.” 

At this appalling speech, my senses reeled 
—darkness spread itself before my eyes, and 
| [held to a pillar for support. As for Ernstein, 
‘he fell to the floor, as if piereed by an arrow, 
and for a moment lay writhing in the excess 
'of misery and disgrace. Not another word 
issued from the lips of the stranger, except 
“Tt is enough ;” and like ill-omed ravens, the 
pair withdrew. 

And where was Bertha? In the midst of 
my own horror, I had quite forgotten her. 
But there she stood, serene and dignified, re- 
‘garding the intense despair around her. By 
this time, Ernstein rose to his knees, stretch- 
ing forth his arms in an attitude of deep 
humiliation and supplication. The brightness 
of his eye was gone—care, in an instant, had 
changed the youthful expression of his fea- 
tures, which looked cold and sunken. 

“God forgive me,” at length broke from 
him in a key “of intense distress. “Jt was to 
repair the fortune and sustain the pride of a 
father, that I have been sacrificed. Stab me 
to the heart, Orville,” he added, springing to 
‘his feet and turning towards me, “I deserve 
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it. My selfish love would have sullied that! exerted in vain. The silver chord was loosed 
pure 09 1 love her—my life is bound | —the golden bow] broken. 

up in hers he ne orning 

7. Ernstein,” said Bertha, softly, “TI forgive | PR ee ‘de oe anw my door Rite 
thee; take my last farewell.” | 

She approached, and placed her hand in his. | 
He shook like an autumn leaf, and tears. such 
as I never before saw man shed, poured in, 
torrents from his eyes. I could not crush | 
the fallen. Revenge could afford no allevia- 
tion to my grief. Moreover, the young Ger- | 
man was an equal sufferer with ourselves, 
The sweet bride cast upon her lover one more 
look, in which her whole soul seemed centred, 


I had borne from home “ one rose "—where 
now was its beauty and fragrance? The 
hollow voice of the grave responded, “ Here !” 


The restless dream of life which had with- 
held me from the discharge of those obliga- 
tions imposed by reason and duty, here 
ceased. The sleeper was aroused. Fervent- 
ly, yea, most fervently, did I sue for the par- 
don of that folly which had eked out so many 
then taking my arm, walked slowly and firmly | Ye@"s of wasted time, terminating in so sad a 
from the chapel. reality. 

The strength and fortitude of Bertha aston-|_ The Bernese Alps! alas, they seem so 
ished me. Not a word or sigh expressed the | many monuments to my loved Bertha. Those 
conflict within, but I was filled with dismay, | Alps look down upon her grave. The snow 
on observing a thin line of blood oozing from upon their summits is not more pure than 
between her pallid lips. Human skill was | was she, for whom I mourn, 





NIGHT. 
BY JAMES B. CHADWIOK. 


’Tis the deep and tranquil night, And the shadows glide about, 
And the earth is calm and still, And they flutter vaguely round, 

And the moonlight rests, on the water’s breast, Or like phantoms pale, troop through the vale, 
And on the distant hill,— While the pensive moon looks down, 

Not a leaf is stirred, nor a sound is heard, With the gray clouds pressed, to her silver breast, 
Save the voice of the whippoorwill, Or loose flung like a mantle round. 


And the earth is sleeping now, Oh! I love to gaze on the pale still moon, 
And the sound of toil has ceased ; And to muse in the silent night. 

For the weary dream, while the moonlight streams Oh! I love to roam, ’neath the stars alone, 
From the star emblazoned east,— And to dream wild dreams and bright. 

And the wand’rer rests, now his weary breast, For then heavenward like a freed bird, 
For a little time in peace. From the earth takes my spirit flight. 


And the king has doffed his crown, Oh! ’tis often times I come, thou Night, 
He has fled from his royal halls ; And a lonely vigil keep. 

And his robes of pride have been laid aside, ’Neath the dim dark sky, come alone to sigh, 
And now mute are his menials all, Or to muse ;—and at times to weep, 

While the trumpet shrill, lies hushed and still, When the shadows roll, o’er my restless soul, 
In the dim night’s dusky pall. Like the blue waves o’er the deep, 


And the captive, and the free, Oh! thou dim and silent Night, 
Now are stretched in slumber deep, Thou art passing dear to me, 

And the royal son, and the serf are one, For my young heart’s light, has gone down in night, 
For both bow to the king of sleep, And has left all dark like thee,— 

Now has dropped the brand from the tyrants hand, | But a something tells me, all is well, 
And the slave has ceased to weep. | For this soul will soon be free. 
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THE HUMAN VERB. 


(A SCRAP OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY FOUND ON THE BODY OF A WOMAN DROWNED.) 


PUBLISHED BY CAROLINE CHESEBRO’, 


‘* Friend he was sheltered by the grave, 
And therefore dared to be a liar.”,—SHELLEY. 


‘** Here stand I, for what end God knows, not I.”—LoweELv’s “‘ CoLumsvs.” 


“ Wuen Judge Holborn’s will was read, my | God, supported me. But our poverty, in com. 
dear young brother and I learned, much to parison with that wrong, seemed a small thing 


our amazement, that he had left us utterly | to us. 


destitute. This was so different from all he 
had led us to expect during his lifetime, that, 
we were more than surprised, we were in- | 
eredulous. But the proof was laid before us, | 
convincing, indisputable—we were permitted | 
to read the will with our own eyes, and) 
learned thus, that not only had the gray- 
headed old man the heartlessness to leave us, 
his most faithful servants and friends (for we 
were more than servants to him), penniless— 
by words whose meaning is too dark and foul 
for record here, which I cannot bring myself | 
to write, he had for ever blasted my reputa- 
tion—had fixed upon my character with his 


dying hand the seal of utter worthlessness! | 


God only knows wherefore this black deed 
was done—the arch-fiend must have prompted 
it. 

“Harvey and I were young and strong, we 
could work for our living ; the old man’s pro- 
perty was certainly at his own disposal, but 
he had no right—neither heaven nor hell 
could have given him a title, to rob me of my 
reputation ;—it was a grievous and terrible 
wrong he did, in daring to fix on me a stain, 
deep, and broad enough to cloud my whole 
life ! 

“This was a wo, indeed—heavier than I 
had imagined I could bear—but we know 
not till the trial is put upon us how great 
things it is possible for us to endure. With 
peculiar heaviness did this calamity fall upon 
my brother. He knew that my life, in its 
few years, had been kept wholly free from 
those dark stains which our protector imputed 
to me; he knew—and in my wretchedness 
this thought was full of consolation—that I 
was innocent,—that I had been robbed,— 
robbed most cruelly of my good name, our 
sole possession. 

“Harvey was younger than I. God had 
greatly blessed him with genius—his soul 
was finely attuned, and keenly sensitive—the 
unexpected blow fell upon him even more 
heavily than on me, for the consciousness of 





entire innocence of the evil laid to my charge, 


“ Of course it was impossible that we should 
remain in Hampshire after that false charge 
had been laid against me, which it was utterly 
out of my power to disprove, save by words, 
We were young, and poor, and destitute ; he 
who deliberately wrought that great wrong 
was dead, and his lips were closed irrevocably 
over that great falsehood. 

“From Hampshire, Harvey and I went to 
Greenbush. We had a few dollars which 
the poor boy had made by the sale of a 
picture of his own painting, and with this, 
our all, we set out in life, scarcely knowing 
whither to wend our way, or in what manner 
to busy ourselves. We only wished to be 
away from that place where coldness and 
cruelty met us at every turn; from those 
who should have been friends to us, the 
friendless orphans. A kindly word, an as- 
surance of faith in our virtne and integrity, 
had not cost them much—yet they would not 
give it. None gave it us of all those people 
to whom God had been very gracious; they 
denied us belief when we told the living 
truth, certifying to it with our tears! 

“Our father had been an artist; he lived 
and died poor. Harvey alone had inherited 
his genius, both of us his poverty. In some 
way, Judge Holborn had become greatly in- 
debted to my father by services rendered in 
days long passed away. The judge was a 
widower—he had buried all his children, four 
in number—they died young—and when my 
mother was on her death bed, he came to our 
house and comforted her and us; making her 
last moments happy by the promise that he 
would shelter and support us, her destitute 
children, as though we were his own. 

“Heaven knows how that promise was 
fulfilled. Had we not been naturally ambi- 
tious, we should never have acquired the 
least education ; we were never sent to school 
a day after we entered his house, but the little 
schooling we had previously, was to us an 
incentive—we had inquiring minds, and were 
bent on learning. It was this ambition which 


and a firm confidence in the infinite mercy of | kept us from the evil into which, as untrained 
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children, we could not otherwise have es- 
eaped falling; it was this desire to learn 
which preserved me, more than anything else, 
from becoming the fearless sinner which the 
old man declared I was. In leisure moments, 
when we rested from the toils of the house- 
hold which were imposed upou us, most at- 
tentively we conned together the books which 
other children loaned us; the library of the 


house was always kept close shut, securely | 


| larger rooms on this floor, both occupied by a 
poor family—a man and his wife and their 
many children. 

“ At last, after many unavailing attempts to 
procure work, through the kindness of Mrs, 
Hay, whose little girl Harvey was instrneting 
in the first rules of drawing, I was introduced 
and recommended as a seamstress to a Mr. 

Woodruff, who kept a large clothing store on 

street. He promised to supply me with 


locked. work during the remainder of the winter: this 

“When we went to Greenbush, Harvey | happened on the 6th day of January—a date 
resolved to teach drawing, if he could find a|I can never forget. On the afternoon when 
small class of pupils; I, who was not in any | this arrangement was made I returned to my 
manner “ gifted,” determined to set him an| room with the lightest of all hearts: though 
example of patience and hope, by laboring | the day was disagreeably wet, and the air 
with my needle—thus thinking to support | damp with heavy fog, it seemed bright and 
myself and aid him. cheerful as a June day to me. I carried with 

“Six months we remained at Greenbush | me a large package of work for which I was 
in extreme poverty. We found little en-| to be paid as soon as it was finished: this was 
couragement ; and, without friends, so young | one article of the agreement between my em- 
and poor, it Was no easy thing for us to work | ployer and myself—the money earned was to 
our way. At last, we became so destitute | be given me at the completion of every job. 
that we felt any sort of change would be a|Oh how thankful was I then, as I thought 
relief; for, in our case, change could not be | upon my brother, and of how easy the way 
for the worse. ‘Then we removed to a large | of life would be to us hereafter! no dread of 
city not far distant from Greenbush. Harvey | weariness, or of the possibility of future fa- 
felt that he shculd be much more likely to | tigue, entered my head—work to do, and 
find scholars there, and as a seamstress I| wages! Ah! it seemed to me that day as 
would surely be able to obtain work. though I had reached the very heights of bliss! 


“My poor brother was not a great profi-| “I sat in my room while the shadows of 
cient in his art; he needed an instructor him- | night deepened over the city. A bright fire 
self, for as yet he was only self-taught; but burned upon the hearth; we could afford that 
he had more of hope than any other mortal I now! and keen was my enjoyment of that 
ever knew, and his sole ambition was to warm, penetrating blaze—it was the first time 
succeed and excel in his profession ; it seemed | that winter that I had kindled anything like a 


great enough to overleap all obstacles. good fire. I sat there in the darkness, defer- 

“It was our idea, by joint and constant ring to light the candle till Harvey should 
labors to procure money enough to secure come. Soon I heard a heavy step,a very slow 
him instruction; after that object was at-| and heavy step upon the stairway. I knew 
tained, it would be no difficult thing for him | that it was he—no other person had occasion 
to find abundance of scholars. Then would! now for coming up to our story. Harvey’s 
we travel from one place to another, and| step was often very heavy from fatigue, or 
really enjoy life, as well as other people. | heart-weariness. (Miss Landon says that 
Children we were, indeed, to dream of such 
a consummation ! 

“No matter how darkly the days passed 
with us, we never revealed to one another| The lodgers who had occupied this story 
the despondency within our hearts. We) with us had removed the day before to a 
were spared to each other, and we knew that | house more miserable even than this, I could 
with health and energy none need starve in a! but suspect, for they were dreadfully poor,— 
world overflowing with plenty. But there | the wife always in bad health, and the man 
were many times when we felt in our city | now out of work. Supposing of course that 
home the bitter miseries of poverty. The the person advancing through the little hall, 
work we did, was for people who gave us and entering Harvey’s room, was none other 
our pay always grudgingly; they had surely than himself, I waited for his appearance ; and 
never heard that ‘God loveth the cheerful | most impatiently I waited, I so longed to tell 
giver.’ /him of our good fortune. 

“We took lodgings in an obscure part of; “It was probably five minutes—it seemed 
the great town, in an old house where many an hour to me—before I heard his step in the 
other families lived. Our rooms were in the hall again, then there was a tap at the door, 
fourth story, two small apartments separated and Harvey immediately entered. Certainly, 
be a narrow hall. There were two other and, it must have been he who had just before 


** Nothing like the heavy step 
Betrays the heavy heart.’’) 
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come so heavily up the stairs, but there was | 
nothing dispirited in his manner as he stood | 
then looking upon me, with the gladdest of 
smiles. He did not speak, but kissed me | 
twice, and then proceeding to remove his | 
soaked boots, he sat down at my feet. Look- 
ing again upon me with that happy smile, he | 
clasped my hands, exclaiming, 

«¢ Long live the memory of this day! Mary, | 
we have a fortune at last—the sun shines! 

“¢ Yes—that’s the truth, I said, thinking he 
had through Mrs. Hay heard of my good luck. 
‘Mrs. Woodruff will let me have enough work 
to keep me busy all the rest of the winter.— | 
Won't we live now? 

“*To Jericho with your sewing! don’t you 
know I’m an artist? I’ve sold my picture, 
and -+here behold! are five ten dollar bills! | 
fifty whole dollars in pay for it! just think of 
that! now what? 

“What to be sure! are you quite certain 
that you're not a little out—out of your head, 
Harvey ? I asked in amazement. 

“*] do so wish now I liad shown you the 
picture before it went,’ he said in answer, re- 

retfully. ‘You didn’t know it, to be sure; 
1 kept one thing from you and now am sorry 
for it. I’ve been working on a ‘ child-angel’s’ 
head several days, morning and evening, in 
my room. I meant to have sold it to the Art- 
Union, and then should have taken you to see 
it some day—but I fear now you'll never see | 
it; for I sold it elsewhere. Long live this 
day in memory!’ 

“+ Amen,’ I shouted, excited as himself; and 
oh how long it was before we subsided into 
quiet and talked like reasonable beings! 

“Harvey had gone out, taking his picture 
with him—his intention was to visit one of 
the shops, thinking thus through one of its 
agents to have it introduced to the notice of 
the purchasing committee of the Art-Union. 
On the way he was stopped by an old man, 
who asked to examine the painting. When 
it was uncovered he looked at it in evident 
surprise and delight—he asked my brother 
what disposition he was going to make of his | 
work, and if he were poor, and then he said 
he had the exact counterpart of that head 
among the paintings in his own house, and he 
offered for it fifty dollarsat once. This seem- 
ed to the dear boy an enormous sum, and he 
accepted it at once. It seemed to us a prince- 
ly fortune! 

“ Harvey had taken a violent cold that day 
—having walked many miles with old thin 
boots through the thawing snow; and the 
slight cough with which he was always af- 
fected seemed now painfully increased. But 
this did not trouble him—he thought not at 
all of it—and when I spoke of seeking an in- 
stant remedy, he would not hear of such a 
thing, declaring that it was too late for me to! 














venture out then, and so at once he dismissed 
the subject. He was too light of heart then 
to be troubled about anything that concerned 
only himself; and I could not be other than 
happy also, as I looked upon him, 

“We did not light any candle that night, 
The fire-blaze was so cheerful—it made such 
pleasant light and shadow in the room, that 
we did not need any other illumination — 
Strong as young giants in spirit, we sat and 
talked of the great things we would accom. 
plish at last. My dear, young, handsome 
brother! how his imagination rioted in those 
delightful visions which flooded his brain! 
There seemed to him, and to me also, no pos. 
sibility of his failing to reach the great height 
of excellence in his profession at which he 
aimed. 

“Tt was a moonlight night; the clouds and 
the mists had given way, and the Queen of 
Heaven smiled upon the earth. Through the 
large window, at the end of the hall which 
separated our rooms, the light streamed clear. 
ly, and we needed no candle to light either of 
us to bed. We would be prudent after all, 
though we were so fortunate! 

“rom ten o’clock, when I retired, till the 
clock in the spire of St. Mark’s told six in the 
morning, | slept not for a moment. I was so 
glad—so thankful; I knew then how hard a 


|thing it is to bear sudden prosperity with 


calmness! But one thought, only one, in all 
those hours, troubled me; the remembrance 
of that great wrong Judge Holborn had done 
me in his death. How could it ever be over- 
come? The bitter thought took, in those 
still hours, the form of a passionate prayer, 
and oh! how J wrestled with the angel, for 
the blessing of a restored name! Yet, even 
then, I felt that it was better to suffer as I 
did, rather than venture as the old man had, 
before the Lord of heaven, with a lie staining 
his soul. 

“Tn the morning, I sunk into a sound sleep. 
When I awoke again it must have been near 
nine o’clock, and there was a sound as of many 
persons passing along the hall, and in the 
neighborhood of Harvey’s room. I arose in 
amazement, and somewhat of alarm, and 
dressed myself hastily. I could hear stranger- 
voices talking all the while with my brother, 
and heard his voice in answer. 


“In a few moments, when my suspense 
was becoming perfectly agonizing, he came 
to my door, rapped and called to me. I went 
out at once. A glance at Harvey’s pale face, 
and the solemn sternness of the men gathered 
around him, filled me with awful forebodings. 
He took my hand without uttering a word— 
his own were cold as ice—and led me into 
his chamber. I trembled violently, he looked 
so excited and distressed. ‘ Be calm, he said, 














with gently entreating accent, as he saw my 
emotion—but I had lost self-control. 

«+ Gentlemen,’ he said then, turning to the 
strangers, ‘ask this woman all you wish to 
know. And Harvey stood back from me, 
leaving me alone fronting a group of men 
who looked searchingly upon me. 

“Qne of these persons, a commanding, 
officer-like individual, stepping forward at 
these words, fixed his piercing eyes on me, 
and demanded: 

««Give me your name,—tell me what you 
are ?” 

«IT am Mary Wilbur, a seamstress, the 
sister of this young man, Harvey Wilbur, I 
answered, steadily. 

«* What is your brother’s occupation ? 

“* He is an artist.’ 

“*«Where was he yesterday, and the last 
evening ? 

“*Part of the day, that is, in the morning, 


he was busy with his sketching in my room. | 
In the afternoon he was out till dark, giving | 


lessons to his pupils down town. In the 
evening from seven till ten o’clock he was in 
my room.’ 

“« Where were you in the afternoon of 
yesterday ? 

“*In the street seeking for work.’ 

** Are you poor ? 

«* Yes—no—not now,’ I added, thinking of 
our late good fortune. 

“* Ah! a fortune has fallen to you then? 
continued my ingquisitor, glancing from me to 
his companions. 

“* Yes, sir, 

“* How? 

“« Through our own efforts. My brother 
has sold a painting to a gentleman, and I 
have succeeded in getting work at Mr. Wood- 
ruff’s store.’ 

“* Look here, madam,’ said another of the 
men, with stern impatience. As he spoke, he 
opened the broken door of a large closet, 
which was built when the house was erected 
in the wall of the room. I did look, Oh my 
God! upon a murdered man, a corpse! and 
did not faint, nor scream, but I felt that the 
sentence of a terrible wo was pronounced 
upon me in that moment. 

“The body was bent together, and crowded 
into a box ; it was that of a young, slight man, 
who had evidently come to his death by violent 
means. The expression of the face was dread- 
ful, there had been no loving hand near to 
smooth the features when the murderer's 
work was done. 

“* Have you seen this body before, madam ” 
asked the first-mentioned speaker. 

“T drew nearer to the body, I bent my head 
to look more scrutinizingly upon it—the very 
blood seemed freezing in my veins as I did 
80, and thought of where that corpse was 
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found—and heard that momentous question, 
I was horrer-struck for a moment, it was 
utterly impossible for me to utter a word. I 
turned to Harvey ; and his glance instantane- 
ously reassured me; he was no murderer! 
Then I felt wonderfully calm and courageous. 
il answered at once: * No, 1 have never seen 
that person before, either as a dead or as a 
living man. 

* * * * ** * * 

“ My brother, my Harvey, was arrested on 
suspicion of murder! They carried him away 
| to the prison—they left me alone in my misery, 
/my unutterable despair. 

“How those days that followed passed, I 
know not; they came and went, and were as 
a long horrid dream—they left none other 
than a -like trace in my memory. But 
at last there came to me a gentleman who had 
been appointed to defend Harvey. He had 
visited the dear boy in prison, who had be- 
sought him to come home, and assure me of 
his entire innocence of that foul deed. And 
Mr. Curtis wished also to examine me as a 
witness before I was called to the public 
trial. 

“The person who was murdered was a 
he man—an artisan, who lived in a house 

ut a few doors from the place where we 
lodged. Neither Harvey nor I had heard 
even that he was missing. It appeared that 
he was known by many to have recently be- 
come the heir to a small property—to obtain 
which, it was not doubted, some person had 
committed the awful crime of murder. 

“ The body was immediately recognized by 
his friends—and in Harvey’s room were found 
tools which had evidently been used for a 
bloody purpose; under his bed were found 
torn and blood-stained clothes! The closet 
in which the body was discovered was locked, 
the key found among my brother’s clothes: 
it had been broken open by the officers in 
their search. These men had also searched 
through all the lower part of the house ; in- 
deed, the fact that some notorious villains 
lodged there (of which, at the time, we were 
ignorant), had induced them to be suspicious 
that by some of these persons the dreadful 
deed was wrought. 

“Mr. Curtis endeavored to assure me that 
there would not be the least difficulty in 
proving my brother’s entire innocence of the 
crime of which he was charged; but I could 
not conceal from myself the fact of the great 
imperfectness of my evidence, and mine was 
the chief that could be favorably adduced! 
I had never seen the painting which Harvey 
sold; the person to whom it was disposed 
was altogether unknown to either of us; he 
had not even given my brother his name, but 
merely purchased the picture in the streets— 
and there was no clue whereby to discover 
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him. That heavy step upon the stair which 
I had supposed to be his! now was I morally 


outweighed, was made and proved to be no. 
thing worth. All that I could aver was set 


certain that another person had entered that down as the testimony of an interested person, 


room in the darkness of night—but,—where 
was the proof? Only in my belief! Mr. 
Curtis wished for testimonials of our past 
integrity—he wished our friends to come 


forward and certify to our good character. | 
K 


Our friends! . . 

“'T’o this most kind and christian man I re- 
vealed the sad story of our past years, up to 
that very night when we saw the future at 
last brightening before us; alas! only to merge 
us in a deeper, more hopeless gloom: I re- 
vealed all to him, and he believed me. 

“The day of trial came. Until that time I 
had not seen Harvey since his arrest. My 
heart died within me as I looked on him then 
—he had suffered so terribly. The violent 
cold taken on that dark day, which was so 
bright to us, had not been allayed—it had in- 
creased—it had told upon him, for he was 
very pale and coughed incessantly and dread- 
fully. 

“The trial was not a lengthened one. It 
was, of course, a case of circumstantial evi- 
dence. The prosecuting attorney, may God 
forgive him! did not spare us. With the 
weight of his eloquence, supported by what 
evidence he had, he crushed us—our counsel 
could do nothing, there was nothing to be 
done. False witnesses, who testified to the 
most flagrant falsehoods with consummate 
boldness, were not found wanting: our ruin 
was complete. 

“They who had known us in our childhood, 
remembering the words, and the testimony of 
the dead—giving to them unhesitating cre- 
dence, refused to offer any evidence for us, 
and when compelled to speak, they but re- 
eated the testimony against me—that Judge 
lolborn had left in his will. The ‘ eccenirici- 
ties of genius’ shown forth in Harvey’s char- 
acter from his childhood, his ambition, his 
talent, his nervous temperament, his imagina- 
tion, his poverty, were brought against him as 
presumptive evidence that he mighé stain his 
hands with blood, in a moment of passion, or 
—for the sake of money—he who would have 
starved, who would have borne all wrong 
sooner than wrong another. 

“During the trial Harvey was terribly ex- 
cited-—the bare thought of being accused of 
such acrime was almost beyond endurance— 
the extremity of his position, his entire help- 





lessness almost maddened him. But that his 


manner could have been interpreted as that of 
a guilty person, fearing conviction, I cannot 
believe—that any looking on his youthful face, 
so truthful, so honest in expression, could 
have thought him a murderer, I will not be- 
lieve. 

“They allowed my testimony, but it was 


who was resolved to swear falsely if so her 
brother’s life might be saved. Had not the 
dead declared I was unworthy all confidence 
and esteem ? 

“There was a moment when all hearts were 
constrained to fee!—when many wept. It was 
when Harvey, at the conclusion of the evi. 
dence, arose, and declared before God «nd 
man his entire innocence. That sweet and 
thrilling voice! ’tis ringing in my ear constant. 
ly, and that pale beautiful face grown at last 
| entirely calm, how is it ever before me! my 
brother! my brother! ° 
ee. Many gave credence to his words, I know 
they did—but the counsel for the government 
had not labored with the jury in vain—they 
| brought in a verdict of deliberate murder, and 
my darling was condemned to death! When 

Harvey had finished his earnest, simple state- 
ment, I could not resist the frantic impulse 
'that seized me. I stood up in the presence of 
that mighty throng, and told, with voice that 
inever faltered, the story of our life. The 
| spirit of the lioness guarding her young was 
‘in me then; I felt strong to battle with all the 
| . - 
| united foes of the world. I was grown des- 
perate, for I knew, I could but know how 
small a chance was left for hin—I struggled 
as with a giant for the one comfort, the one 
blessing of my life. They could not silence 
me by word nor look; I felt that in that mo- 
ment, when they were about to take from me 
my all, | had a right to put in my protest— 
they should not work that mighty wrong on 
us till I had spoken. 

“¢ Anguish worketh inspiration; and it 
seemed to me in that hour as though I were 
inspired and sustained by a mighty spirit, not 
of earth. And they let me speak until ex- 
hausted, body and soul, I fell to the floor—I 
knew that many wept as I spoke ; I knew that 
if that mass of people could then have decided 
Harvey’s fate, they would have said—Let him 
go; if he is guilty even, under the guidance 
of one who loves him so, he will repent and 
do well—but my effort was made in vain! 

“The day of execution was appointed to be 
three months from the time of condemnation. 
The Saturday of every week they suffered me 
to be with my brother in his cell—and during 
the other five days I labored—God gave me 
strength—to maintain myself. I had taken 
lodgings in the house of a poor woman who 
lived near the prison ; all I cared for, then, was 
to be near him ;—to feel that he was near—to 
see that only a wall of stone interposed be- 
tween us. That day of the weeks which I 
spent with Harvey was given to him solely. 
I comforted and nursed him—strengthened 
ihis heart with words which had no balm for 




















































me. 
hope in Heaven—it was a blessed work which the providence of God? how could I keep 


the Father in Heaven suffered me to do. 
“ And all this time he was dying—slowly, 


| 
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I made more steadfast his faith and his ; dwelling place, how could I but wonder at 


one human feeling in my heart? 
“Sometimes, in my moments of bitterest 


surely dying—and we both knew it—knew it | sorrow, I have wondered if there were indeed 


and were glad ! 


Excitement and despair had a God of merey. 


I have had dark and dread- 


given him a death-blow. There was a physi- | ful thoughts—but, even at such times, I have 
cian in the prison, a kind, good man, who did | found my guardian angel ; the unshaken faith 


much to allay the fever of Harvey’s mind, but 
he could not restore the dear boy to health, 
to life. And it was with joy that we saw 
this—we could bear all but that thought of 
shameful execution for an uncommitted crime. 

“ His spirit fled away from earth one week 
before that sentence was to have been passed 
on him. Iwas with him in that hour, alone, 
I supported him in his last moments, I re- 
ceived his last words, his last kiss, his dying 
blessing. My wild sorrow was hushed then; 
I shed not one tear, but talked with him 
calmly and peacefully, as though we had 
been at home, and speaking of our earthly 
future. I made no effort to call in others 
when I saw that the time of his departure 
was at hand. While he lay in my arms, still 
living, I was strong to bear, for he was mine ; 
but when my tears fell at last on his face for 
one moment, and he knew it not—when I felt 
the hands that had grasped mine so fondly, 
growing icy cold—when, driving back those 
tears to my heart which they flooded, I arose 
and called the keeper, and pointing to my 
brother dead, prayed that he might be mine 
for burial—when I went again from the 
prison,—this plea refused,—and sought my 





which Harvey kept to the last, has tended to 
reassure and comfort me. The Almighty is 
merciful, and shall I hesitate to trust in Him ? 
Shall I not rather prove that trust in hastening 
from this dreary world? I cannot live in this 
inhospitable place, where human beings have 
trampled upon and crushed me ; among those 
who have dared take from me the joy of life, 
who have heaped upon me insult, pac intoler- 
able wrong—I cannot, J will not live! Father, 
forgive me, if I hasten before the time! 

“ There is a river dark, and swift, and deep. 
A current that flows on mightily towards the 
eternal sea. 


*¢¢ There is a rest for those who weep— 
A calm for weary pilgrims found ;’ 


it must be mine. If I fling myself into its 
embrace, and float on to the land of the re- 
deemed from wo, oh, God! it is that I cannot 
longer bear the mortal chastisement! Here 
I am an outcast from human pity, mercy, and 
love; there is no strength in the arm of flesh, 
my heart has fainted, and failed me. I starve, 
I die! Unto thy surging waters, oh! stream 
of life, I hasten ;—bear me, bear me quickly 
to him—to our Father !—to the eternal shore !” 





BY W. 








WHERE’ER my thoughts may wander, 
One thought is ever nedr, 

On that my heart shall ponder, 
For thou art ever dear. 


Where dews on flowers are falling, 
And fragrance fills the air, 
Their sweetness is recalling, 
Thy cherished image there. 


When music’s tones are stealing, 
In raptures through my frame, 
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Those notes are then revealing, 
Thine own beloved name. 


When stars are brightly beaming, 
From purest skies above, 

My heart is fondly dreaming, 
Of thy devoted love. 


Though oft my thoughts may wander, 
One thought is ever near, 
On that my heart shall ponder, 








For only thou art dear, 
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“SONGS OF THE AFFECTIONS.” 


No. 8. 


BY WILLIAM P. MULCHINOOK. 


“When my maiden troth,” &c. 


WHEN my maiden troth was plighted, 
When he won me for his bride, 

To his Munster home he brought me, 
In a valley fair and wide ; 

And his look of love consoled me, 
When my dim and tearful eye, 

Told his heart that mine was busy 
With the happy days gone by. 

Through its fairest scenes he led me, 
And he spoke with pride and glee, 

Of its rivers, lakes, and mountains, 
And its tall cliffs by the sea ; 

With a voice to me like music, 
With his honey-laden tongue, 

Wsen he painted a bright Future, 
To his side I fondly clung ; 

But my young heart still was panting 
In my sorrow-laden breast, 

For my thoughts were all in Connaught, 
In my childhood’s darling West ! 


Of the dances and the customs, 
And the games of joy and mirth, 
That the Christmas days and Easter’s 
Bring to ev’ry cottage hearth, 
He will talk for hours together, 
That his bride should feel less lone; 
But to me his words give sorrow 
When I think upon our own. 
Though his Munster friends throng ‘round me, 
Speaking words of welcome fair— 
Ah! they are not heart-whole greetings 
Such as Connaught greetings were, 
And I miss the well-known faces 
It was rapture once to meet, 
On the week-day, or the Sunday, 
In my old home, or the street, 
And I feel my heart will sorrow, 
And my joy be unpossessed, 
While I’m far away from Connaught, 
From my own remember’d West. 


Though my love is nothing altered— 
That will ever be the same 
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Unto him in joy or sorrow, 
Let the cold world praise or blame ; 
Let his lot be dark and wretched, 
Through privation, gloom and strife, 
I will cling to him the closer, 
Like a fond adoring wife: 
I will Jaugh when he is mirthful, 
When he sorrows I will sigh, 
And be always, always near him, 
Loving ever till I die : 
I will never pain or vex him, 
Cloud shall never cross his brow, 
But I'll strive to make him ever 
Just as happy as he’s now: 
Still my young heart must feel sorrow, 
And I cannot give it rest, 
While ’tis grieving so for Connaught, 
And the old familiar West. 


He’s my own kind, cherished husband, 
Never harsh to me or cold, 

And his love to me is priceless 
As to miser’s heart is gold, 

For he loves me with the fervent 
And the earnest love of youth ; 

With a soul that feels religion, 
And a heart that worships truth ; ] 

On a day he found me grieving, 
When my heart was lone and sad, 

And he cried: ‘ My darling Alice, 
I have news to make you glad ; 

If good fortune smile upon us 
For a fleeting year or two, 

Your West shall be our dwelling-place, 
And all to pleasure you.” 

And I cling unto that promise 
With affection fond and deep, 

It consoles me when I’m waking, 
And I dream of it in sleep ; 

For my eyes would dance to see it, 
The sweet spot I love the best, 

Oh! my own, my darling Connaught, 
My old heart-home of the West. 
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REVOLUTION 





Not many months ago, Europe was said to 
be all in revolution; it is asserted now to be 
all in reaction. The truth is, it is still in re- 

volution—nay, it has been in that state for 
the last sixty years. We write thus, using 
the word revolution in its common meaning ; 
for, in its deeper import, the whole course of 
history is but continued revolution. But we 
propose to deal only with proximate events, 

and with these in a manner the most cursory. 

We would look over from this distance upon 


strong sy mpathies, but yet with no distorting 
prejudice or partizanship; and we would find, 
as far as we are able, the moral spirit of the 
movement, 

The declaration of American independence 
is the charter and the creed of all modern 
democracy. 
pendence is its example and its encourage- 
ment. France was the first country in Europe 
to imbibe the spirit of that democracy, and 
the only country in Europe that approached 
an imitation of it. Itis at the same time true, 


that the genius of the French people was not | 


suited for that democracy, nor prepared to 
understand it in its various conditions and 
compromises. It is said, that one time Me- 


hemet Ali was so stricken with a liking for | 
England, that he wished to have a House of, 


Commons in Egypt. It was suggested, that 
he would find elections troublesome. «0,." 
he replied, “I would elect it all myself.” 
Doubtless, there are many things in repre- | 
sentative democracy, for which “the French | 
were as little ready, as the Egy ptians of Me-| 
hemet Ali were for a representative monarchy. | 
But, notwithstanding much in the French | 
character that is unstable and capricious as 
to institutions. in no character is there a 
more burning love of liberty, or a more in- 
herent abhorrence of servitude. They may 
fail in forms, but in spirit they are not | 

made for subjection; they have never been, | 
and they can never be, reduced to contented | 
slavery. Their greatest fault is, that they 
have not the idea of permanence in political | 
freedom: they do not show the skill of con- 
trivance, which directly emanates from that 
idea, which embodies it in methods that are 
at once firm and flexible, which meet the de- 
mand of popular liberty for change, yet give 
© popular institutions a center of fixedness, 

i the popular mind a habit of stability. 
But, with all their faults, no other people in 


Europe have wrought out “for themselves a/| 
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Europe, not, indeed, without very distinct and | some interest in the ownership. 


‘but by plucking them from it. 


The achievement of that inde- | 








IN EUROPE. 





social life. They have no caste, privileged 
by birth or by position. They have no 
established church. They have no closed 
universities. ‘Their highest schools of thought 
and teaching are accessible to all who desire 
to enter them or are able to profit by them. 

Their laws are cheaply administered, and de. 

lay, that is despair, and cost, that is exclusive, 
stand not between the people and their de- 
cisions. Property is generally distributed, 
and the millions that live upon the soil have 
They are 
not like machines cast upon it, but like trees 

that grow out of it; and, if separated from it, 
it cannot be by moving them from its surface, 
Men are 
nearer to each other; and the idea of brother- 
hood, wisely, it may be, or foolishly, easily 
takes hold of them—and though in agitations 
of disturbed periods, the idea may manifest 
itself in fanatical extravagance, we cannot 
doubt that in periods of ordinary regularity 
\it is fruitful in courtesy and good w ill. Men 
do not stand jealously apart. at measureless 
distances of class or condition—and in no 
European nation more than in the French, 
does the humblest individual plant himself 
firmly upon his self-respect. But constitu- 
tional forms are matters of education—of 
education in the life of a people. They are 
matters of political education, and that is the 
continued, the reflective experience of genera- 
tion after generation. Generations are the 
'students of its lessons, and the teacher of 
them is Time. 

The mere name of “King” is still the 
great difficulty in Europe, and even in France. 
Tn the greater part of Europe, the reality 
is not—and there is as yet nothing to replace 
‘it Kingship, like every other institution, has 
| its stages of advancement and decline. King- 
ship is, first, of the individual, a kingship 
which men obey, because they are subjected 
to it by power or drawn to it by admiration. 
Hereditary kingship follows. Then, we have 
| the kingship of superstition; which wraps 
monarchy around with mystery, which turns 
the sceptre into a divining rod, and which 
draws around the throne the magie circle of 
supernal right. After this, kingship becomes 
a thing of political expediency ; a thing to be 
supported for its connection with the past; a 
thing of show and semblance without respon- 
sibility or authority, without vitality or sub- 
stance, the echo of a tradition, the shadow of 
atype. To this the kingship of Europe has 





more open or more equalized arrangement of| been reduced. We say Europe, because, in 
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spirit, Russia belongs to Asia, and not to! an eloquent preacher, “and, therefore, it should 
Europe. | not have been shed.” 


ass | Mirabeau stand: 
Let us look for our most striking and most firabeau stands out to our thoughts here 


: aitiie ametialn te Whine ail tien in bold and strong relief. Mirabeau was a 
“ > Ss e >. € < Re. € . “a " » 
compress “ ance, anc Pass! wonder. A thorough-paced libertine, he was 
our eye quickly over the period which lies 


. . ; “ey yet a profound politician. He was not void 
between the highest point of its kingship and | ye hod ht affections: but, witha! he was #s- 
our own day. | satiate and corrupt in the lowest appetites.— 

We find that highest point in Louis the | No pathos can surpass his youthful pleadings 
Fourteenth; and yet, Louis the Fourteenth | with his eccentric and tyrannie father; no 
not only destroyed monarchy in France, but | looseness ean surpass his “ Letters to Sophia.” 
gave the death-blow to it in Europe. He | This was the man who stood with his oxen- 
dissevered it from municipal institutions ; he | shoulders in the early assembly of the “ States 
tore it from those popular traditions, from | General”—shouting with lion-voice to the 
those local customs, forms and feelings, which | messengers who bore his majesty’s command, 
are the nutriment of loyalty, and then it soon | that they should dissolve. “Tell the king, 
became enfeebled. He broke the strength of your master, that we are here by the will of 
feudalism, but he did not declare popular | the people, and we shall not separate but at 
rights or seek for popular affection ; he broke | the point of the bayonet.” This was the man 
the pride of the barons, and from being terri- | who took a pension from the palace, and, as 
torial lords he changed them into courtly |events have turned out, we cannot now say 
lackeys; and leaving no space for any power | that he was false to the people. He was one 
but his own, he concentered all authority into | of those men who combine loose passions 
an isolated and unhistoric absolutism, into a | with great power, and think that their power 
glittering, cold, and cheerless despotism.— | should not be niggard, but generous to their 
The vices of the fifteenth Louis completed | passions, They do not sell, they do not falsify 
what the tyranny of the fourteenth Louis left | their principles, but they exact supply for in- 
undone. Marie Antoinette, the lovely, came | dulgence to their desires. It was in this spirit, 
to the court of France a blithesome German |we may suppose, that Mirabeau accepted a 
girl, and though she may not have escaped | pension from the court, and to him, we may 
the levities of the place, she did escape its | likewise suppose, it was not a bribe, but a 
baser corruptions. For a long time, she lived | tribute. This was the man, too, who could 
in our imaginations mainly by the eloquence | keep his brain steady, while other brains stag- 
of Burke, but, brilliantly as he describes her, | gered, and who could come out from the reek- 
no facts brought out in later writings have | ings of dissipation to control the storms of 
dimmed the brilliancy of that description. | debate. This was the man who, after a life 
Louis the Sixteenth was a good-natured and | of vagrant sensuality, lay upon a death-bed, 
inconsistent man. He was not made for the | mingling the fortitude of a stoic, with the 
age in which he lived, and the age was not| taste of an epicurean—*Let me,” said he, 
made for him. His wife had the energy |“have music; surround me with perfumes, 
which the man should have displayed, and the | crown me with flowers.” This was the man 
man had the weakness which the woman had | who could appropriate speeches not his own, 
never shown. Louis the Sixteenth at the|and even make it their merit that they were 
block was “every inch a king;” but there} worth his appropriation; who, however, could 
was no moment at which Marie was not} himself compose such speeches as no other 
every atom a queen. When she was inj man had daring of thought to conceive, or the 
prison and in rags—when, with her worn| boldness of word to utter. He died in good 
hands, she was obliged to sew these rags|time for himself, and in good time for his 
together—when she was dragged from her} fame. Some assert that he could have saved 
children, and knew that her husband had been | the monarchy. It is a mistake. T'he mon- 
slaughtered—she was stilla queen. And the | archy was past salvation. 
miscreants—the worst of them of her own} If Mirabeau had any misgiving conscious- 
sex—who derided her as grey before her) ness of his vices, he might, could he have 
time, as she was borne to the axe, could not | foreseen the future, take abundant comfort 
but feel that she was the wife of a king and | from the characters of the men that followed 
the daughter of an empress. The murder of|him, did he resemble the Roman emperor, 
this woman is the stain that shows itself most | who wished that his successor should be so 
visibly dark on the first French revolution. | odious that posterity would regard himself as 
Even the death of Louis, from the most) excellent. Compared with some of the men 
democratic point of view, appears harsh now | that succeeded Mirabeau in popular dominion, 
to calm and charitable humanity. “ His blood | Mirabeau was an incarnation of goodness.— 
is like ours,” yelled one of the mob, as it; Marat was a monster of the time and of ex- 
gushed from the headless trunk. “ Ay,” says istence. Cycles of corruption must have been 
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required to breed him. _ He was the fiend of 
the hour; the soul of a demon in the body of 
a man; the human part insane from its union 
with the hellish. He was the diabolic genius 
of the storm. He invoked its rage and per- 
ished in it. Robespierre was of a higher na- 
ture, and, therefore, a worse man, because 
more sane, and more accountable. His tem- 
per was that which in private life, and in 
peaceful circumstances, would have been self- 
contemplative, self-seclusive, deliberative, stu- 


lect and that mighty will to impress some law 


upon its turbulent elements. Apparently, the 
demon of war, he simply was its legislator — 
The moral atmosphere into which Napoleon 


was born was surcharged with the materials 
of national and civil strife; and his spirit 


‘agreed well with the atmosphere. He lit it 
‘up with the glory of combat; he kindled all 
through it a new splendor. He emblazoned 
'soldiership with a dazzling enthusiasm, and 
‘he shed over war a sublime but deceiving 


dious, outwardly calm, but inwardly irritable. |poetry. But what a mighty organization did 
The man with such a temper—in an age of, he also construct for peace: massive monu- 
anarchy, lifted up to idolatrous popularity— | ments of the wise uses of power for the last- 
with a frigid heart, and an iron will, and power | ing benefit of nations; mental monuments, 


that knew no limit, was the man to be soberly | 


atrocious, and to reduce the science of gov- 
ernment to the calculus of cruelty. When 


we take into account Robespierre’s vanity and | 


timidity, combined with a theoretical and logi- 
cal understanding, his callous destruction of 
human life does not seem to us a mystery or 
a puzzle. Robespierre was not a man of pas- 
sion, but a sentimentalist. A man of genuine 
passion, if his culture has been just to his na- 
ture, is commonly a man of humanity and 
even of refinement; buta mere sentimentalist 
may be coarse in feeling and cold in heart.— 
Nero fiddled; yet Rome was on fire. Robes- 
pierre pronounced a discourse on the exist- 
ence and goodness of God on one day, and 
was busy with his executions on the next: 
to-day he is laying flowers on an altar of turf, 
and to-morrow he is throned ona platform 
crimson with slaughter. The intellect and 
fancy of Robespierre were of no mean order, 
and in the beginning his intentions may have 
been pure; but weak in body, and void of the 
force that belongs to genius, courageous and 
assured, that kind of genius which can har- 
monize conflicting elements and subdue all 
passions to itself, the evil of the times brought 
out all the evil of the man. Still, with all his 
defects, with all his ferocity, there were occa- 
sions when he was sublime. When a hurri- 
cane of villains, baser than himself, drowned 
his last effort at defence, was not his brief ex- 
pression magnificent ’—* President of Assas- 
sins, hear me!” Robespierre and Danton 
were the two vital counterparts of the revo- 
lutionary absolutism: Robespierre was the 
spirit and the head; Danton was the body and 
the blood. When Danton was destroyed the 
body was severed from the head: the head, 
parted from the support and vigor of the 
trunk, after a few convulsive spasms, quivered 
out of life. 

From the bosom of the anarchy then came 
forth a spirit to ride upon the whirlwind and 
to direct the storm. It required the mighty 
intellect of Napoleon, and his no less mighty 
will, to brood over the chaos*which the revo- 





lution caused :—it required that mighty intel- 


too, and not the least of these, laws as clear 
as reason and as eternal as justice. He open- 
ed up the countries of the olden hemisphere ; 
he shook their rickety thrones; he made their 
drowsy tyrants quake; he broke the spell of 
legitimacy ; and he gave insolent, ignorant, ir- 
responsible potentates such scourging lessons 
as humbled, if they could not improve them, 
True it is, most true, that thousands of men 
came by his wars to sudden death. We are 
no special lovers of Napoleon, and we are 
haters of war; but we do not think him the 
worst kind of destroyer, nor do we consider 
war the worst method of wasting life. It is not 
even the most extensive or effectual method. 
Napoleon did not impoverish his country ; he 
did not leave it to groan under eternal and hope- 
less debts. And we know that life is wasted 
in nations, that have the most august appear- 
ances of outward grandeur in a quantity and 
by causes, that it is sickening and terrible to 
reflect on. Death is working down in the 
secret haunts of indigence with more destruc- 
tive energy than ever did the arms of Napo- 
leon on the open plain: death is in these silent 
places striking some with sudden blow, wear- 
ing out others with consuming want, away 
from the light of the sun, away from the hear- 
ing of help; and in the midst of peace, down 
in these receptacles of despair, are scenes of 
wretchedness which might defy the pencil of 
Hogarth and the pen of Dante. “They that 
be slain with the sword,” says the saddest of 
the prophets, “be better than they that be 
slain with hunger.” The saying is as bold as 
it is simple, as true as itis appalling. The 
sword does its work quickly, and so far it 
does it or. Hunger does it slowly, 
and does it cruelly. A tyrant in executing a 
family will often kill the younger and the 
weaker first, that the stronger and more ma- 
ture in beholding it may the more bitter! 

suffer. Hunger resembles such a tyrant. It 
cuts off the child and the feeble; and thus 
gives to the elder and the more robust a dou- 
ble death. The sword is decided and impar- 
tial. It has no respect for persons, nor, within 
the sphere of its proper action, for age. It 
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selects neither the weakly nor the potent: 
neither the youth nor the veteran. The sword 
opens a passage for the soul to rush out at 
once to freedom. Hunger shuts in the life; 
ghaws, teases, irritates it; keeps it pining, 
hoping, fearing, lingering, sinking. The sword 
dismisses the soul with honor, in the bound 
of its strength and the flush of its glory.— 
Hunger exhausts its fortitude; breaks down 
its dignity; kills, one after another, every hu- 
man affection,—until the grandest, the most 
generous, the most beautiful spirit is turned 
to a horror anda wonder. The sword re- 
spects the character while it destroys the man. 
Hunger has pity upon neither; and in this, 


too, it resembles the tyrant—before dispatch-_ 


ing its victim it degrades him. 
Napoleon was, in truth, a great result— 
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kingship, and the result was the citizen- 
sovereign, Louis Philippe. Louis Pilippe 
had been tried in a hard school—the school 
of adversity. His father, who had helped the 
unfortunate Louis XVL., his brother, to the 
block, in going to it later himself, found that 
the revolutionary baptism of blood, with the 
revolutionary name, “ Equality,” could not 
| wash away the original sin of Bourbon aristo- 
‘eracy. Louis Philippe himself had been a 
wanderer over the earth, and must have be- 
come acquainted with strange adventures. 
| But, we can easily conceive, that into these 
adventures, strange as they may have been, 
he carried neither romance nor enthusiasm ; 
and that, out from them, he brought no ex- 
| perience elevated to philosophy, nor a com- 
‘prehensive wisdom educed from his varied 


the result of centuries ; one who carried the | observation. Within his sphere, he was a man 
majesty and meaning of a thousand years, | of talent and sagacity; but that sphere was 
within the compass of a single person; the | infinitely too contracted, to embrace a pecu- 
despot of kings; the king of despots. Na-/|liar age and a great empire. Its measure 
poleon had his appointed day, and he lived it. | was that of his family and their interests, 
He had his ordained purpose, and he fulfilled | But when a man uses mighty agencies for 
it. He had his passions, and they chastised | selfish purposes, his individuality must be as 
him. None can help admiring his genius;|grand as the agencies, or they will destroy 
yet, only a few would envy his fortune. | him: they will also belittle him. Napoleon 

urope was too strong for a single man, | Was as selfish as Louis Philippe, but he was as 
though that man was Napoleon. Europe | great as the agencies he used; as it was, they 


beat him down, and England chained him to 
arock. His soul, at last, departed. It went 
forth at night amidst howlings of winds and 
crashings of thunder. He who had so often 
here below sought for glory at the cannon’s 


destroyed him, but they could not belittle 
him. Loujs Philippe wanted all that renders 
a man decisive and distinctive. He wanted 
originality. He was trying to follow prece- 
dent, that had been as off-cast as an old 


almanac; and he was copying thread-bare 
forms, when the most purblind had long 
sround him. Thus, too, it was that Crom-/since seen the light through them. He 
well’s soul went forth; and like as the nights | wanted inspiration. [n mere detail he was ex- 
of their death were the spirits and the lives of | act and regular; in business, no man excelled 
the men. Both had arisen on the earth in| him in despatch; his perseverance was un- 
storm; in storm, it was fitting that each | tiring, and his industry indefatigable. But he 
should leave it. Napoleon died, and was | saw not into the central soul of movements, 
buried where his ashes should have staid. | and he had none of those brilliant intuitions, 
His prison should always have been his| by which genius discerns the connection be- 
sepulehre; and no more sublime sepulchre | tween events and consequences, by which it 
could he have desired; the boundless ocean | reads the character of a man in a word, and 
his winding-sheet, and the lonely and sobbing | by which it reads his history in his character. 
winds his eternal requiem. Louis Philippe’s own character had no great- 

The Bourbons. in the meantime, had been | ness, no consistency : his measures and his 
restored in the person of Louis XVIII. Louis | purposes were based upon low motives—and 
XVIIL was corpulent; and he had the good | his attempts to carry them out were marked 
temper of men in good condition. He had | by cunning and intrigue; by mean conceal- 
graceful manners and a cultivated taste. His | ments and by unworthy contrivances. Obtuse 
taste was excellent in classics; it was also | to the signs of the times, he saw not, and he 
excellent in cookery. He was fluent in | felt not the changes in the midst of which he 
Horaee, and he understood as well as Horace | was living; if he did, he saw not and he felt 
himself, what experienced judges eall a capital | not the conduct which was suited for them ; 
dinner. Charles X. was austere and absolute, | and while hoping for success by scheming, 
His austerity and absolutism brought on the | he{was hood-winked or out-witted by schemers 
revolution of July, 1830. La Fayette, a|more subtle and more clever than himself. 
republican enthusiast in early youth, a eon-| Louis Philippe has got much praise for clear- 
stitutional monarchist in old age, gave the | ness of thought and solidity of judgment, and 
weight of his influence on the side of modified | yet his course was one of blunders and mis- 


mouth, quit the mortal sphere with the solemn 
artillery of heaven booming and flashing 
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takes. His acceptance of the throne, in the | 


first instance, was a blunder; for, the old 
legitimacy could not have been replaced to 
advantage, except by a brilliant popular des- 
otism, or by a compact, democratic republic. 
His continued attempt to unite the personal 
action of an absolute king with the demo- 
cratic semblance of a citizen-king, was no less 
a blunder; and all his endeavors for dynastic 
perpetuity, while his title was illegal with one 


party, and the whole thing contemptible to, 


another, formed an unbroken chain of mis- 
deeds and mistakes. It is Louis Philippe’s 


position more than his principles which singles , 


him out for these remarks. His rectitude 


does not suffer, compared with most of those | 


who have followed him; neither does his 
wisdom nor his patriotism. So far as men 
are concerned, and so far as we can yet judge, 
France seems to have lost rather than to have 
gained by his expulsion. While making these 


cellent and amiable qualities of Louis Philippe’s 


light; and all is dear to it, that gives it an 
intense excitement or a theatric picture. The 
French are therefore gay, vivacious, brave, 
eloquent. But there is an imagination, which 
deals with the awful, the supernatural, and 
the melancholy—with the problems of life, 
and the mysteries of the grave. There is an 
imagination which, like the alchymist, dreams 
golden dreams in the cell; or, like the astrol- 
oger, reads strange prophesies in the stars, 
But such is not a French imagination, and 
such an imagination would not have enthroned 
a Louis Napoleon; and the saintly tradition 
of one name, and the martial glory of the 
other, would have only repelled from it a 
man, whose character could be associated 
with the ideas of sanctity and heroism, only 
as a contradiction and amockery. After three 
revolutions, after oceans of blood, after mighty 
hopes and mighty fears, to see Louis Napo- 


leon as the chosen of millions, was a sight to 
remarks, we are yet fully sensible of the ex-| make the scorner laugh with the sarcastic 
glee of mocking Mephistophiles. 


character, of his clemency as a prince, and of, We have confined our view here to France, 
his domestic and social worth as a man. | because, in our generation, France is the great 

The governments that arose and sunk upon | field of change.. Not that other nations also 
the abdication of Louis Philippe, we have no/| are not under change, but France seems to 
intention or desire to examine. As matters | be the dial-plate, on which, for all the earth, 
of fact, they are too well known to need nar-| the sun of Providence casts the shadows of 
ration; and as matters of opinion, they are | transition. Yet must we give a glance at 
not worthy of discussion. The name of La-| other countries, and it can be only a glance. 
martine did, indeed, cast a short-lived splendor Even England felt the shock ; but the special 
over the provisional government, and it ap-| constable came with his staff, and forbade it 
peared there, too, as a brilliant surprise. We | to stir more; then did he remain at his post, 
should almost as soov have expected to find, with heroie quietude, and stir there was no 
Wordsworth doing the business of a drill-| more. The boast of England in those uneasy 
sergeant, or Tennyson over-looking the items | times was, that her people were for peace and 
of an invoice, as to see Lamartine, a leader | order. A true boast, if silence meant quiet, 
of the democracy—yet the greater surprise is| if quiet implied contentment, and if the ab- 
that the democracy should ever for a moment | sence of resistance arose from the want of 
have accepted him. We are, however, to | disposition to resist. England, indeed, has 
consider that the democracy was French, and| much of which she ean proudly boast; but 
that Lamartine was a poet. That his influence | not in this ean we reckon quiet and content- 


APT : ease 
should have been brief is the circumstance of | ment among her millions. Her parks are de- 


the whole, that is the most perfectly natural. | lightful ; her castles and her churches imposing 
Fancy was his greatest attribute. Fancy is; and superb; her middle classes are diligent, 
not more capricious in itself, than it is potent | industrious, not without a fair share of the 
to excite caprice in others. Those on whom | world’s comforts, nor of its virtues; her aris- 
fancy acts, will always be as unsteady as| tocracy abounds with brave men and gentle 
fancy itself ; and those whom fancy can excite,| women; it has luxuries and vices, but it has 
as impulsive as the power that excites them. | also a nobility among its members of an honor 
As in the case of all impassioned idolatry, so | more excellent than that of titles. England 
was it in this; the god that is worshiped in| has spread the lines of her dominion to the 
one hour, is broken in the next. And, to this; ends of the earth; her never-tiring enterprise 
disposition in the French, it may be, we are | traverses the globe, “tramp, tramp, upon the 
to attribute the election of Louis Napoleon.| land; splash, splash, upon the sea.” With 
The French imagination is rich, but its riches | all this, she has legions of paupers, whose 
are in the open air, and not in deep mines; | existence is grudgingly sustained; she has 
its gold is not dragged out of the bowels of; masses even lower than paupers, on whom 
mountains, but gathered in sparkling atoms the sun daily rises with uncertainty, on whom 
over the plains and plaeers of human life. it daily sets with the shadows of despair.— 
The French imagination is in the senses and We wish not for sanguinary revolution any- 


feelings, it loves emotion and the unclouded : where, but we could pray with all our hearts 











for some change that would bring at least the 
common supplies of life to every living child 
of God that is perishing for lack of bread; 
the mere habit of eating and drinking with 
the knowledge that multitudes around us 


must be dying in want brings a torture worse | 


than the fear of war, or a hardness of heart 
more dreadful than the torpor of the plague. 


All that remains after the struggle of Italy, | 
and of the brilliant patriotism of Rome, is the | 
restored pope; and all that remains of him, is | 
the poor puppet of his cardinals, and the bro- | 


ken-spirited prisoner of Austria. The bold 
and brave Pio Nono is no more. 
priest, the monarch-pontiff, that gave his voice 
for Italy and independence, sends compliments 
to the fugitive of Ham, pours blessings on the 
delapidators of the Vatican, and begs armed 
mercenaries from the foreigner to guard him 
in his palace. Many who shouted with demo- 
cratic vociferation the inalienable right of peo- 
ple to choose their own method of govern- 
ment, were confounded when the Romans at- 
tempted to act practically on the doctrine ; and 
men who could have praised the most vapid 
demagogue to the skies if he was the imper- 
sonation of their own prejudices, had nothing 
but virulent denunciation for the heroic men 
that stood while they could stand, on this sa- 
ered rock of liberty. And Hungary, too, is 
laid low: glorious and valiant Hungary, after 
her superhuman courage, after the prodigies 
of manliness that broke the Austrian to pieces, 
and scattered to the winds her savage Croats, 
has sunk under the brute force of Russia, only 
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| patriot alone, but of the highest order of man 
we find in Kossuth. No popular revolt of 
modern times ever called up a cluster of bold- 
er or brighter spirits than that of Hungary, and 
though such men as Bem and Guyon stand 
out from others, it is because that, from this 
distance, we discern only the most conspicu- 
‘ous. To be in the midst of such a cluster, 
and yet to appear in it almost as a star, alone 
and apart, for such is the relation that Kos- 
suth bears to it as presented to our vision— 
shows to us a character of rarest genius and 
purity. An undisputed supremacy was award- 
ed him by that instinetive consent with which 
‘men unite in homage to the evident aristocracy 
‘of nature; and as their instinctive consent did 
‘honor to his genius, their devoted trust was 
given to his virtue. This was entirely a spon- 
| taneous homage; for let it be considered that 
| there was nothing in the condition of Kossuth 
that gave him extrinsic advantage. A gen- . 
tleman he certainly was, and a man of educa- 
‘tion, but he was poor, and obliged to labor as 
/a journalist. Talent, with the zeal of a pa- 
triot, and the honor of imprisonment, was all 
the title that he possessed, and a love of Hun- 
garian independence, and a hatred of Austrian 
| usurpation was all the magic that he used.— 
| And those who call him an unprincipled ad- 
_venturer, however they may detract from his 
honesty, do unconsciously testify to his tran- 
'scendant ability. It is not without most ad- 
mirable faculties of thought and resources, 
that a young man, without fortune, and with- 
out rank, kept, almost by his single will and 



































to burst out again with a new splendor, with | word, a nation in revolt under law, prevented 
that irresistible soul that never dies, and never | anarchy in the midst of tumult, provided means 
can die, where the blood of heroes runs. If | and called forth men for an exhausting war; 
any struggle in the history of men has been | was by his presence, strength, and wisdom in 
since the Greek battled with the Persian, to | the council; was by his name, hope, and in- 
which we can give admiration unfeigned and | spiration in the field. A tribune, without 
unqualified, it is that of Hungary against Aus- | violence ; a politician, without guile or selfish- 
tria. Right, and law, and character were on ness; a stalesinan, ready, versatile, and all- 
her side. Her oppressor was in tha wrong; | embracing, circled about with perplexities, 
and last and least in the esteem of nations.— | but quick to turn to every point, to under- 
Napoleon could pardon his captains anything | stand the difficulty, and to meet the emergen- 


but being beaten by Austrians. The Hunga-|cy; a man of business, in whom affairs never 











rians could not be beaten by them; and in the 
course of the contest displayed that gallantry 
and prowess, which, even in a worse cause, 
forces admiration. Yet this Austria, which 
from the days of the crusades to the cam- 
paignes of Haynan, has been again and again 


marked for meanness, treachery, and cruelty, | 


has found some to-cover her with defence and 
praise; and from the same perversity of tem- 
per, they have poured on Hungary censure 
and abuse. But, still, the heart of humanity 
is true, and the burning throb which their he- 
roic story awakens in it avers the sanctity of 
their cause, and gives the lie to their maligners. 


damped enthusiasm; a man of imagination, in 
whom idealism did not curb action; sicklied 
over with the pale cast of thought, but still 
|strong with native force of resolution; an 
orator, equally commanding with pen or 
tongue to fire-up men’s brains, and to lift 
| them to the height of brave and daring deeds; 
full of passion and persuasion ; so enriched as 
writer or speaker with gifts and graces of 
feeling and expression, that the ardor of elo- 
quence rises to the glow of poetry, until it 
seems to burst into a prophet’s song; a man 
withal so gentle, that we know not how so 
great strength became allied to so much meek- 





And never had a noble cause a nobler leader. | ness; a man so blameless, that in his clemen- 


All that goes to make up our ideal, not of the 


icy we find his greatest fault. We are not of 
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those who are swift to shed blood; but al- 
most the only grudge we owe to Kossuth is, 
that he did not in time shoot that rascal Gér- 
gey! Kossuth is so far fortunate, that he is 
almost the only revolutionist patriot on record, 
who has preserved admiration with defeat, 
and who has gained renown and been allowed 
to live. A few indeed carp at him; but, when 
they are not to be despised, they are to be 
pitied. The great body of Dees Ban do him 
justice; and his, among living names, is the 
one that causes the hearts of multitudes to 
swell. Away in his captivity he is a king 
among the spirits of the brave and free in 
soul; the admiration of true men is with him; 
the sympathies of true women, too, are with 
him: coming from his bonds, the civilized 
world will bid him welcome; or, going in 
them to his grave, it will hand his memory 
down as the memory of one whom his kind 
will honor. 

We have thus glanced over the revolution- 
ary Europe of our century—resting only on 
the most conspicuous points. By means of 
this distance, and in this perspective, we have 
been able to discern a continuous movement, 
changing, but not really interrupted. What 
we call revolution and reaction are but per- 
turbations in the several and successive stages 
of advancement. Humanity is gaining points 
of progress, from which it cannot be put back. 
In every stage, we cannot see this in the 
events at hand—but the advance is no less 
sure. We behold the events near us in con- 
nection with our disappointments, not reflect- 
ing that the life of men is nothing in that of 
nations; and that events are slow compared 
with thought; that thought itself lags, com- 
— with expectation; and that we can 

ope more in an hour than a century could 
accomplish. God, indeed, guides the world, 
bnt the world consists of men’s stubborn 
passions, perverse wills, and halting actions— 
as well as of their wisdom and their virtue ; 
and we who are a part of this world, sharing 
its evil with its goaod—being short-sighted and 
unbelieving—are of necessity impatient. But 
looking, as we have said, over a large scope, 
we no more conceive that the world is no 
farther with Louis Napoleon, than it was with 
Louis XVIII, than we believe it was no 
farther with Louis XVIII. than it was with 
Louis XVI.; and, although Russia has crush- 
ed Hungary, we do not fear that the spirit of 
Russia is any nearer to ascendancy over civi- 
lized humanity. We have only looked within 
the limits of a certain period; but could we 
with true vision and sagacity look from the 
end to the beginning, we might observe that 
all was onward in the order of a plan. Time 
itself does not change; it is humanity that 
changes. Time is a bare, uncolored con- 
tinuity. It is humanity, that in its successive 


| phases varies time with the hues which mark 
its progress; and which thus, in the alternate 
lights and shadows of events, renders it definite 
'and visible in history. 





The movements within the time we have 
here specified, are to us emphatic. They 
'give us notice that the old social system of 
Europe cannot stand; that if not actually 
worn-out, it is fast becoming so. Humanity 
cannot continue as it had so long continued 
passive in the working man, and for the use 
of those who rule him. He begins to mutter, 
however inaudibly, and with however uncer- 
tain sound: “J am a man, and I insist on 
rights; I am a worker, and I insist on wages; 
I am not only a man, but a social man, and 
‘if the state will not allow me a place in it, 
I will even try to force one.” He may be 
threatened; he may be silenced; he may be 
beaten back; he may be trampled down: 
but courage, and speech, and strengtn, and 
hope, will come again—and as sure as there 
is a living brain in his head, as sure as there 
is a living heart in his breast, as sure as there 
is living strength in his arm, he will at last 
succeed. Whatever outward forms these 
movements assume—whatever may be their 
outward occasions—in the spirit of them, 
they are social. They are also popular, 
They come not from philosophical systems; 
they come not from speculative contempla- 
tion; they come not from political conspiracy ; 
they come not from personal ambition ; they 
are from the hearts of the masses. Think of 
them what clse we may, we shall think 
wrongly of them, if we do not regard them 
as the stirrings of the multitude. The end 
is certainly not yet; and when it is to be, no 
prophesy declares, and we have no philosophy 
to determine. When it does come, we have 
no fear of anarchy, and no hope of a millen- 
nium, Society is no more likely to become 
a chaos than it is to become a paradise. The 
great interests of society are seeured in per- 
manent sentiments, Civilization and order 
may, indeed, be briefly suspended in localities, 
but they cannot be comprehensively injured, 
nor in any place long interrupted; and they 
have too many safe-guards ever to be de- 
stroyed. Progress is as quenchless as thought, 
and as certain as time. Every vietory gained 
for truth, liberty, virtue, in fact for man, is a 
conquest that cannot again be lost. Every 
step onward is a step never to be retraced. 








Nor, have we ourselves put away revolu- 





tion. Far from it; we have only defined its 
| periods, and regulated its conditions. We 
| have simply but organized revolution; and 
thus, the action of our government is but a 
/succession of peaceful revolutions. In the 
‘moral sense, it is not, indeed, all peaceful. 
| Bad passions, no doubt, mingle in the strife ; 
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but passions with sufficient scope nullify | manifold and mingled noises; but below 
each other. Vanity on one side balances | them, there is a softening of these noises into 
vanity on the other. Ambition curbs am- | music, and beneath them all, the under-tone 
bition; and the rivalry which stimulates the | of gracious Nature and Almighty Providence, 
chiefs of parties, educates the people. But, | an inarticulate prophesy that a progressive 
when only a single will commands, a bad humanity has opened on this continent; a 
passion has no limit but the limit of dominion: | humanity, which shall not fail to advance, 
jt has no check, but the fear of rebellion or until the northern lakes are exhausted, and 
the fear of assassins. Evils and anomalies | Niagara itself is silent. No absolutism is safe 
we have indeed among us, but great ideas | but one, and that is infinite and eternal; in- 
are working among us, which must in time | finite and eternal in goodness as well as in 
correct them. Reader! have you ever lis-| power. Earthquakes may shiver the solid 
tened to Niagara, and have you ever heark-| rocks; volcanoes may belch fire from the 
ened to it in the middle-hour of an autumn | heart of the world; lightnings may clash in 
night, when the tinted woods gave sweetness | fury against the skies; still in peace, the 
to its power, and the silver moonbeams min-| globe whirls around its orbit; the etherial 
gled with its foamings? By sight as well as_ stars shine down and move in silence through 
hearing’ you were entranced ; yet, pay atten- | immensity; the universe, as ever, continues 
tion only to its sounds. Towards the surface, | vital and sublime. Thus, too, is our race 
they crash and roar; immediately below, they | preserved; thus it is carried onward, and 
murmur in a gentle melody; underneath the | thus it lives. All energies of matter and all 
whole, there is the booming of an everlasting energies of spirit, work within the compass 
bass. Thus it is with this, our country,/ of that serene and perfect power—wherein 
upward and on the surface it presents a dwells eternal harmony, wherein dwells eter. 
rushing and vehement excitement; it has | nal peace. 
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LOVE’S CHAPEL. 
BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 


As if soft odors from the vales of bliss A quiet chapel ’neath the quiet boughs, 
Prest open, dear one, the pearl gates above, Whose dusky beauty makes the days like eves, 
Came in the Hybla sweetness of thy kiss, Where kneeling sofily we may make our vows 
The gentle, gentle meaning of thy love. In the pale light like broken lily leaves. 


Then felt I as some mortal maid who lies Feeding my heart with dreams of that dear hour, 
Beneath a rose-roof bower that sunshine warms,| Nor pain, nor alien sorrow, nor dim fear 

Who, having charmed a god from the blue skies, | Shall cross the threshold of our chapel bower, 
First feels his gold locks trembling in her arms. Till that sweet time, O gentle love, be here! 





Haste! bring me river-lilies pale as snow, ([blue,) As suddenly the brown leaf-buried root, [shower, 
Meek wood-flowers faintly streaked with jetand,| When the spring there brings down the genial 
Blush-roses gathered where the west winds blow, | Into the blue air lifts its tender shvot, 
And little moss-cups dripping wet with dew. | Crowned with the beauty of its perfect flower. 


And when the silver ring of the new moon | So is my hope, long buried under fears, 

Hangs o’er the dark woods sloping to the sea, And walled from sunshine by the helpless night, 
When hope lies datlying in the lap of June, Crowned with the beauty of its primal years, 

I'll twine a chapel for my love and me. | Uplifted softly to the loving light. 
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PULPIT PORTRAITS; 
OR, SKETCHES OF EMINENT LIVING AMERICAN CLERGYMEN. 
BY A CLERGYMAN. 
XXXVI. 
REV. THOMAS P. HUNT. 


THE most useful men of our own age are | with indignation against better men than Mr, 
re ain : “Te rien sbreaeevs wile aay tema elie of Mr. Hunt is 
crative posts. ere is comparatively little | e personal appearanc Mr. 
self-denial in doing good for a high price.— | peculiar. In childhood disease produced a 
Some men are to be found in every profession | weakness in the back, which resulted in de- 
who take the “getting a living” as their start-|formity. Whilst his lower limbs are those 
ing point. Another class assumes a more se- | of a man of at least medium stature, his body 
vey standard which expresses its require- | seems very short, and his arms hanging by 
ments in the word “ Duty.” A person with | his side, on the contrary, unusually Jong.— 
the first standard —_ never ve pe Howard, | a a misfortune aa) ze ree \ a 
unless he saw the fitting reward, not in an in- | tion In many cases, alter Scott has shown 
ward consciousness of having done right, but | this in his Rob Roy. But, on the other hand, 
in money. The second standard says some. | deformity sometimes is the connecting link 
thing of a “wo is me if I preach not the gos-| between the outward world and some of the 

el,” without the money clause appended.— | noblest souls in the race. The Creator, who 
his latter class is by far nobler than the for-| permitted the trial, used it as the means of 
mer. Aman doing good because of duty,| refining the tastes, enlarging the affections, 
and not for reward, is a spectacle over which | and ennobling the intellect of the person “ ex- 
men and angels may rejoice. jercised thereby.” I think Mr. Hunt one of 

The ae of this sketch has jostled his this class. With all the asperity of language, 
way along without any very delicate regard and vehement, burning indignation, he mani- 
to the applause or censure of his fellows. He} fests toward certain classes, there is not a 
has had no small share of each, and if he can! kinder heart that beats, nor a nobler benevo- 
reckon here and there an enemy with not a| lence that yearns in sympathies -for the woes 
drop of kindness for him, he can in contrast of his fellow-men. When an inebriate or his 
reckon many warm-hearted and admiring family comes within the range of his benevo- 
friends. A sincere conviction, when carried lence, he scarcely observes the bounds of 
into practice if it crosses the interests of men, | moderation, either in personal or pecuniary 
= — —— _ hatred — — | — j me we 20. Or seerener 96 eee 
who refuse obedience to its requirements. The | fr: yeak man, g 01 t 
boldest generally substitute a fiction for the , by measure,” should he ever meet him. Such 
reality, because they dare not avow the reality, |a storm as he never heard in his bar-room 
Thus Paul and Silas wees aatevt . pa | Ms: pour on him, re a pe " does not 
undisturbed until a miracle wrought by them | fear any of the craft, drunk or sober. 
deprived certain wrong doers of their wicked | His face is full of the animation of intelli- 
gains, and all of a sudden these losers find | gence and feeling, and it reflects the emotions 
out that “these men do exceedingly trouble | which are stirring him very strikingly. Sha- 
our city.” The Ephesian silversmiths waxed ' dows and lights chase one another across his 
strong for their goddess when their craft was ‘face like summer shadows across a landscape. 
in danger. Whilst opposition to a reformer | Now the features are contracted into a severe 
is not an unerring test of the soundness of his | frown, and then into an expression of terrible 
views, yet it is no sure proof that he is wrong. | Irony, and then of genial mirth, and again - 
Siteved scachaiia (eo tied A celta tits she We beewteh Ya sclera beteeen te 

ence of soundness, provided it comes from | ; 
those whose waigihetien gains are affected | dark hazel and black, and is so clear that you 
by it. With this test we may conclude that | seem to be looking right into the house occu- 
in the absence of other evidence Mr. Hunt! pied by the immortal within. In fact, when 
has been engaged in a good cause, and that | you look at him in some of his best moods, 
the enemies he has made are precisely of the _ so fur forget his deformity as to pronounce 
kind who at Philippi and Ephesus were filled | him decidedly good looking. 
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The impression made on a stranger when | for the same purpose. L——isa hard prince, 
he sees him for the first time is painful, be-|I tell you. After W started for the West, 
cause it does not seem possible that one so | with a horse and cart, and a few things the 
diminutive and deformed can sustain the labor | neighbors gave them, L—— took the sheriff 
of speaking, and interest his audience. This and overtook him, and would not let him go 
very impression is on the whole advantageous on until he got his wife’s father to assume the 
to him, on the principle that agreeable disap-| debt. I would never do the like.” 
pointments are keenly relished. | “I do not know why. For if you did not, 

The earlier part of his life was spent in| somebody else did. You al not have 
Virginia, and I have been told that his abhor- | trusted him for liquor, you would not have 
rence of the rum traffic was excited whilst in| sold him out, had it not been for the reason 
the employ of a merchant. This man told ‘that if you would not do it somebody else 
him to let a certain customer have rum until | would. Indeed, you said you had like to have 
he should receive orders to the contrary. At/ been too late, for L—— was hard upon your 
length the merchant told him to make out the | track for the same object. I do not see why 
man’s bill and prosecute it, and whilst draw- you should hesitate to take the little cart and 
ing off the bill he was struck with the fact | horse, after you had taken the plantation, 
that every entry for rum was accompanied | house, and furniture, and that, too, when you 
with a string of —— articles, which | knew that they belonged more to the wife 
probably would not have been purchased and children, than they did to Mr. W——.” 
without the excitement of liquor. The man} “I tell you what, sir, this way of abusing 
was sold out entirely, and a few, pitying his | people, and meddling with their business, does 
condition, purchased a horse and cart and he|no good. You had better be off in quick 
started for the West. Another rumseller | time, you abolitionist, or I will make the nig- 
overhauled him, and came near taking the| gers tote you to the creek—now mind if I 
horse and cart from him, and only desisted | don’t !” 
upon the threat of Lynch Jaw. I verily sus-| Such an anecdote may seem to have been 
pect that this incident, which he once related | written for the occasion, but the fact is that 
at a public meeting, furnished the foundation | Mr. Hunt's life is itself a sort of anecdote, 
for part of a thrilling dialogue in his little | especially since he embarked in the tem- 
book, “ Death by Measure.” perance cause. It is full of thrilling incidents 

“How does liquor serve your customers? | of every kind and variety; and in connection 
You say they will have it. Did you know | with this one phase of human depravity, but 
that K killed his father last night in a) few have seen so much and to such good ad- 
drunken spree ?” vantage. He delights in a surprise, and has 

“No! WhyTIhad to go there the other | an admirable talent for carrying it out. Once 
day to keep him from burning the house down. | ie sent forward a notice to a place where he 
He was here yesterday, and promised me that} was not known personally, that he would 
he would not get drunk any more, and left | lecture on a particular evening. On arriving 
perfectly sober.” he put up at the tavern. At the supper table 

“ But he carried with him a jug of liquor, | he asked the landlord “if there was anything 
for which you trusted him, on which he got | new going on at which a stranger would be 
drunk, and which caused him to kill his amused?” 
father.” “ No, nothing in particular,” was the reply, 

“Well, Iam sorry for it. I wiil not trust |“ unless it be a rascally temperance lecturer, 
him any more. He owes me a good deal | named Hunt, is to hold forth on that subject 
now, and J must see about it; for if he gets | to-night.” 
into the hands of the lawyers they will fleece| “Ah, you intend to go, of course—don’t 
him. These lawyers will take all he has to | you, landlord? You are the very one to ex- 
defend him. They have no conscience.” pose the falsehood of Hunt’s statements !” 

“Conscience! How much smaller sum; “I am no public speaker; but if I was, 
you took from him for that jug that ruined | nothing would be easier than to refute him.” 
him! Do you remember W: ,one of your| “ Well, then, come along, and let us hear 
customers, left the country, with his suffering | what he has to say. If you don’t feel able to 
wife and children, who did not play the fool | give Hunt a tug, I'll try him myself! I shall 
as you said once he did %” like the fun of such an entertainment for the 

“Well, I have not felt exactly easy about | evening !” 
it. Idid hate to sell them out, for the pro-| The landlord had conceived a great ad- 
perty was mostly made by his wife; and he} miration for his guest’s tongue, and readily 
was a fine man, too, until liquor ruined him. | embraced the proposition to go to the tem- 
But I could not afford to lose my debt. In| perance meeting with his champion. 
fact, I had like to have been too late; forI1| The temperance men were in great trepida- 
had scarcely got my lien before L—— came tion at the non-appearance of Mr. Hunt, no 
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one suspecting the diminutive stranger in the | yourself. I have seen Gough produce more 
least. At last the president of the society | merriment and more tears in a lecture than 
arose, and apologizing for the disappointment, | Mr. Hunt, but he cannot leave such an im- 
made a speech, the edge of which was no pression. He is a dramatist, Mr. Hunt is a 
doubt a little sharper from the known pre-| reasoner, and all the feeling he produces is 
sence of the landlord. After this, he gave | the natural fruit of a conscience, a judgment, 
out an invitation to any one in the house to | and a heart, affected by truth. 
advocate or oppose temperance. But I was speaking of his delight in sur- 
“Now is your time,” said the landlord, prises. His first appearance in Boston was 
giving his hump-backed friend a jog, “ give | of this kind. A great temperance meeting 
it to them roundly !” was to be held in Faneuil Hall, and after 
Forthwith he arose, and everybody looked |some speeches of an ultra and ill-judged 
at him with surprise and painful expectation. | character, permission was given to any one 
He said, in his blandest tones, that his friend | to speak. Mr. Hunt arose, and his singular 
the landlord had invited him over to hear figure excited rather pity than any other 
Hunt, and had expressed a desire that he feeling; but when in a clear, manly tone, he 
should say a word or two on the question. | commenced a merciless attack on those who 
He hoped the audience would indulge him, had preceded him, it became the general 
although a stranger, and introduced by a opinion that rum-sellers had employed him, 
liquor-seller. and there was a cry of “hustle him out,” 
The very way in which he pronounced the | which Mr. Hunt settled by a sharp sneer at 
word “ liquor-seller,” a very favorite phrase | the liberality of Bostonians to a stranger for 
with him, made both landlord and all the rest the first time lifting his voice in free discus- 
start as if a red hot bolt had dropt among | sion, at their invitation, and in Faneuil Hall! 
them. This was settled, however. by his | In fact he showed the absurd positions taken 
quiet way of setting forth the advantages a that evening, and then announced that if they 
rum-dealer confers on the community. The|would favor him with their attention at a 
calm was a very delusive one for our poor | particular place—it had been advertised that 
landlord, as his advocate’s tones deepened | Mr. Hunt was to lecture there—he would 
into the sharpest irony. and set forth a multi- | point out the true principles on which the 
tude of horrid facts issuing from the bar-| temperance reformation could alone hope to 
room. The effect was increased by his pecu- | be successful. Here the people for the first 
liar intonations in repeating the word “liquor. | time began to know that the singular man 
seller,” in which he seems able to concentrate | before them was none other than the noted 
more contempt and horror than any man | lecturer whom all were expecting. 
living. All this time he was ostensibly plead-| Nor does he confine his eccentricity to his 
ing the landlord’s cause, but in a very amusing | business as a lecturer on temperance. Before 
way, since every one present was convulsed he began his itineracy for this cause, while he 
with merriment. Scenes from his own bar-| was pastor of a Presbyterian church at the 
room were repeated by his advocate in such | south, he was sent to one of our large north- 
a way as to present him in a most unamiable | ern cities to solicit aid for a seminary. He 
light. reached the city late on Saturday, soiled and 
Long before his speech was finished, people | unshaven. His garb, always plain, now was 
began to surmise that the landlord’s lawyer | scarcely superior to that of John the Baptist. 
must be their expected lecturer. As for the | He had a ministerial friend who was expect- 
tavern-keeper, he left the house in a great} ing him, and who, on seeing him, could not 
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hurry when the meeting was over, and the | refrain from laughter at his grotesque appear- 
next morning, when Mr. Hunt went for his 
horse, he found him in the road and the land- 
lord holding him. 

“You old sinner,” said he, “take your 
horse. I won’t charge you anything. Only 
don’t come back again, and Ill forgive you!” 

Such a surprise, when well sustained, adds 
threefold interest both to the speaker and the 
oceasion. As a speaker, Mr. Hunt has no 
very high pretensions to grace and elegance. 
In fact, he sometimes violates the graces 
shockingly. He talks with amazing ease, and 
point. Strongly comprehending the subject 


ance. It so happened that one of the city 
ministers had applied to Mr. Hunt’s friend 
for an exchange of pulpits, and Mr. . 
keenly appreciating the fine talents of his 
southron guest, and his power to carry out 
so good a joke, sent word to Dr. that 
he had a friend from the south, a very able 
preacher, who would supply his pulpit. Now 
it must be borne in mind that our reverend 
doctor was a man whose external neatness 
was only equalled by his fastidious care in 
pulpit preparations. He always seemed a 
stranger to physical and intellectual sloven- 
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under discussion, with a mirthful disposition, | liness, and his church was both wealthy and 
and a tender heart, alive to all that is amusing | fashionable. 
and pathetic, he will interest you in spite of| Just imagine, then, the doctor’s surprise on 
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calling for Mr. Hunt to find him deformed, 
and dressed in the most slovenly style. But 
to crown all, a little rough cap fitting close 
to its owner’s head. was mounted. What 
should he do? Mr. Hunt and his friend saw 
the doctor’s dilemma, and determined to take 
no hints. At first he tried to quash the en- 
gagement, by expressing a fear that Mr. Hunt 
was too much fatigued by his journey to con- 
duct the services. “Oh, no!” replied his im- 
perturbable companion, “he felt well, aud 
would delight to preach for him according to 
his invitation.” 

At length they issued forth, and the doctor's 
color eame and went as he noticed his friends 
looking in amazement at the companion hang- 
ing on his arm. Rarely ever was there such 
a contrast. At last they reached the church, 
and Mr. Hunt hung to his arm up the aisle. 
There was no such thing as getting clear of | 
him, and now the doctor gave it up. He 
conducted the preliminary exercises himself, 
and then in a sort of despair wrapped his 
cloak about him, and seated himself in one 
corner of the pulpit. 

Perhaps no man in the world has a greater 
fondness for the distress which he was then 
witnessing, and very coolly rising, read the 
fifth chapter of the general Epistle of James: 
“Go to now ye rich men, weep and howl for 
your miseries that shall come upon you.” He 
told them he was an unpretending wayfaring 
man, called that afternoon to preach to them 
altogether unexpected to himself. He thought 
it not improbable that some truths might set 
easily on their consciences, which might be 
quickened by hearing a stranger’s voice utter 
them. 

He forthwith instituted a searching analysis 
of the principle of stewardship as held in the 
Bible. Not five minutes had elapsed before 
his discriminating logic, his easy, yet nervous 
language, and his pungent application of 
truth, had fixed every eye. The doctor him- 
self threw open his cloak and took one long 
breath of relief. Never were the truths of 
that memorable chapter pressed home with 
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Mr. Hunt had misrepresented rum-sellers, 
They are not so mean and low-lived as had 
been represented. 

| That church up yonder was burned down, 
and I helped to build it again. That is not 
| meanness !” 
| “Very true,” replied his sharp antagonist, 
'“ but I have no doubt that for every shingle 
/you put on the church you stole two off of 
_some poor man’s barn!” A roar of laughter 
succeeded this sharp thrust, much to the dis- 
comfiture of the rum-seller. He determined 
to make one effort to break the force of the 
ridicule, and pulling out a quarter of a dollar, 
he said with great gravity : 

“Here, old man, you have strained hard 
and ought to be paid. Here, take this, as my 
estimate of the value of your services.” 

Without any discomfiture, Mr. Hunt put 
forth his hand and took the quarter, and giving 
it to the storekeeper, he said : 

“ Here, be sure and give this to the first 
drunkard’s child or wife you meet, and then 
this liquor-seller will have done a little justice 
before he dies.” 

This shot cleared the coast, and left him 
victor by acclamation. 

A stranger hearing the uproar which his 
wit excites among common people, might 
almost fancy that there could be no very 
solid stamina to his lectures. The playful 
fancies, and well-turned wit, are mere ap- 
pendages to a more substantial argument. 
His lecture on drunkenness as a disease, is 
one of the most graphic portraits of this fact 
that I have ever heard. No physician could 
more accurately describe the symptoms, and 
mark the different stages of the disease. He 
exhibited imagination, but it was not to 
exaggerate a reality. It was only to lead us 
to grasp that reality. He exhibited indigna- 
tion as his feelings warmed in the discussion, 
eliciting one dreadful fact after another, and 
yet the most thought that he was complying 
with the direction, “ Be ye angry and sin not. 
The disease we all saw to be one “ that never 
visited the human family in the providence of 





greater power, or more fearlessly. At the 
close of his sermon he merely alluded to his; 
mission, and hoped to have the pleasure of 
calling on them at their houses. 

The surprise was so complete, and the 
talent shown in the discourse so unquestion- 
able, that it gave Mr. Hunt free access not 
only to their consciences, but to their admira- 
tion. Both pastor and people gave him sub- 
stantial evidence of the interest which his first 
appearance among them had excited. 

n speaking, he is not averse to conversa- 
tion, especially if a rum-seller will take up the 
auntlet. I remember very well one poor 
fellow who had the boldness to encounter 
him in a crowd one day. He insisted that 





God,” and as he dwelt upon this agency in 
all its frightful attitudes and manifestations, 
there was not one who did not feel some 
sympathy with him in his indignation. 

He has a lecture on the “rights of rum- 
sellers,” which is one of the best in his 
course. In this the nicest legal discrimina- 
tions are drawn, and it is impossible to avoid 
his conclusions. An eminent lawyer once 
declared this lecture to be one of the noblest 
and best expositions of individual rights he 
had ever heard. During the course of that 
lecture he illustrated the infringements of 
this traffic on the rights of others by a thrilling 
allusion. There had been a mob in a certain 
city in which a church had been destroyed, as 
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well as some lives. Among these was a! 
young man, an only son, who happened in his , 
father’s garden during the riot, and was shot | 
down. Dering the prosecution of the city 
for the damages to the church, this bereft 
father said: “ Gentlemen, give me back my 
son, and I will build your church with silver.” | 
How strongly, in the light of that remark, | 
those irreparable injuries inflicted by this. 
business appear! Not unfrequently volumes | 
of argument and suggestion, in this popular 
form, are condensed in a single anecdote, and | 
annihilate opposition. 

Nor is Mr. Hunt a mere talker. Whenever | 
he has the chance, he is a severe practitioner 
of his own ideas. Said he, on one occasion: 
“T have never any hope of reforming a liquor- 
seller until I convince him that his traffic de- | 
serves from men a halter, and from God a 
hell.” ‘That is certainly somewhat sharp, and 
it is doubtful whether men would hear such | 
an extreme opinion. But on one oceasion he 
took active means to secure the halter fora 
man of this class. It seems that at a certain 
inn there was an honest and deserving ferry- 
man, whose principal besetment was his love | 
of rum, and when under its influence he was 
too imbecile to do anything. Several times 
had he been rescued from the water just in | 
time to save his life. One day the ice was 
running, and the crossing dangerous. There 
was but one place where he could get rum, 
and that day, in spite of his wife’s remon-_ 
strances with him and the rum-seller, he had | 
become intoxicated. Knowing that he could 
not manage the ferry on such a day, she 
watched him and kept him from the river, 
until, eluding her, he managed to get in the | 
boat. She was just in time to see him push | 
off and fall in the water, without any one to | 
render aid. He drowned before her eyes. 

The court was sitting at that time, and Mr. 
Hunt went to the judge and stated the ease. | 
His tremendous earnestness aroused the in- | 
dignation of the most timid and apathetic, and | 
so thoroughly had he turned the tide against 
the man who sold the rum to the ferry-man, 
that he was obliged to flee in order to escape 
arrest. 

On another occasion, he met the wife of a 
tavern-keeper, who invited him to a friendly 
visit with such a storm as drove her from the 
house. “If I eat with any one, it will not be 
with one who robs his fellow men of reason, 
property, character, body and soul! I will 
go and visit , Whom your husband has 
thus robbed!” She left in haste, and no 
great length of time elapsed before her hus- 
band quit the business. 

Delicacy of language is not a characteristic 
of his lecturing, nor does he violate any canon 
of politeness, unless he deems the end sancti- 
fies the means; and when this is the case, no 


| die, 


‘swept so gracefully along the street. 
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jesuit could be more careless as to a means 
in its worst signification than Mr. Hunt is 
above the mere conventionalities of refined 
life. In fact, he seems to think so much 
dirty business associated with the traffic in 
rum as a beverage, that any and all means, 
not morally wrong, are allowable. A case 
of this kind oecurred in a village in which he 
was lecturing some years since. He was told 
that the principal merchant would sell liquor, 
and yet his wife and daughters are pleasant, 
excellent members of society. 

“Will they be out to hear me preach to- 
night ?” inquired Mr. Hunt. 

“Yes, they are punctual attendants at 
meeting, and will no doubt attend your 
lectures on temperance.” 

“Very well, I will see if the husband and 
father can stand all he will get. If he does, 


he is a tough subject.” 


In the evening his house was filled, and 
among his hearers were the merchant's wife 
and daughters. By some means he learned 
the fact, and selected these words, from Ha. 
bakkuk, (2, xv. xvi.) as his text: “ Woe 
unto him that giveth his neighbor drink, that 
putteth thy bottle to him and makest him 
drunken also, that thou mayest look on their 
nakedness! Thou art filled with shame for 
glory; drink thou also, and let thy foreskin 
be uncovered; the cup of the Lord’s right 


hand shall be turned unto thee, and shameful 


spewing shall be on thy glory.” 

“Of whom does the prophet speak ?” in- 
quired our lecturer, of course unconscious of 
the presence of any one who might be 
offended. 

“Of whom? Of a liquor-seller.” 

“What does he say about the liquor- 
seller ?” 

“That there shall be a shameful spewing 
on his glory.” 

“ But what does he mean by this curious 
expression ?” 

“T will tell you by an anecdote. You 
know how sick a man drunk is apt tobe. You 
have seen the poor fellows by the roadside 
so sick that it would seem as if they would 
I knew a very bright boy once, whose 
father was a drunkard, and had wasted a fine 
property at the store of a liquor-selling mer- 
chant. One day, when going along the street 
with one of his companions, they met the 
merchant's wife, and she was elegantly 
dressed. Silk and gold looked beautifully 
on her. 

The boy stopped and looked at her as she 
His 
companion became impatient at last, and called 

out to bim. “John, what are you looking at ?” 
| Some villainous temperance lecturer must 
have given the boy his idea. 

| I] will tell you,” replied John. “Did you 
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look at Mrs. s elegant dress, and 
shawl, and hat, and watch ?” 

“ Yes, but what of that ?” 

“TI couldn’t help thinking that my poor 
father spewed up these things, and I should 
think Mr. would see even in his wife’s 
finery as she walks the streets the spewings 
of the poor drunkard !” 

Mr. Hunt’s singular and indelicate dealing 
with the subject was effectual. Be the cause 
what it may, it soon became known that no 
more liquor was to be had at that store. 

In some instances, his sallies are exceed- 
ingly severe, and successful. Some two or 
three winters ago, he was lecturing in one of 
the New England States. At one place he 
was disturbed by two young men who sat 
near the door, conversing together in a low 
tone, but sufficiently loud to be heard all over 
the house. Mr. Hunt could not stand that 
long, and with a prefatory pause, which re- 
duced even the young men to silence, he re- 
marked : 

“ Since I have been in Vermont I have seen 
two very foolish things. The other day we 
were flying along the railway at the rate of 
forty miles an hour. A little dog saw us and 
started, evidently intending to bark, but he 
couldn’t get his mouth open before we were 
far past him. I thought him a fool for his 
pains. 

“T was lecturing, and two young men 
came to the church, talking about something 
or other to the annoyance of everybody but 
themselves, when they could have had the 
same talk by staying at home. I was in 
doubt which was the more foolish, the little 
dog or the young men!” His disturbers 
kept quiet the remainder of the evening, as 
it may well be imagined. 

As a companion he is one of the most in- 
teresting men. His conversation is full of 
thrilling anecdote, lively repartee, and pun- 
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‘ruining others. The fact is, that drunkards 
| are dying off pretty fast and thick lately, and 
I don't know but what the new rum may have 
something to do with it. Last night some- 
body wrote a letter to the temperance meet- 
ing, stating the number of recent deaths 
from intemperance, and urging something to 
be done to save a good many more who were 
walking in their footsteps, and would soon 
‘die and leave their families on the public. * 
* * * * * Father Jennet had better mind 
his preaching or his church will get burnt 
‘down again. And as for that Hunt! he had 
better look out or he will get a leather medal 
| (a cowhide.)” 

Such was a true account of the cause of a 
most singular excitement in Wilmington, N. 
C., 183-. People gathered under the Court- 
house, the Town-house, at the coroner’s, at 
the taverns, on the wharves, seeming as deep- 
ly interested and as highly excited as if the 
British were coming. Notices were posted 
up calling a meeting, at the foreigner’s shop, 
on Lord’s day evening, for the purpose of 
singing the 100th psalm, and of taking mea- 
sures to give Hunt a leather medal. It was 


| signed by “the glorious 38;” the number of 


drunkards said to be inthe town. This meet- 
ing was held on the Sabbath, nearly opposite 
the Presbyterian church. It is not nece 

to speak of the doings of that meeting. 

The next Saturday two drunkards died 
suddenly and were buried on Sunday. On 
the same evening “the glorious 38” held an- 
other meeting. On the next Saturday, an- 
other drunkard died, and was buried on Sun- 
day. I was sent for on Friday night, in an 
awful storm of rain, thunder and lightning, to 
see him. [ found him in awful agonies, * * 
* * His nervous system greatly excited ; and 
his naind filled with dreadful forebodings of 
approaching death and eternal sorrow. I en- 
deavored to soothe him and partially sueceed- 





gent wit. Well do I remember sitting with 
him till a late hour one night listening to his 
adveatures, told in the best way. His ¢x- 
perience in Wilmington, as he related it, was 
one of the most fearful things I have ever 
heard, and I had intended to write out the 
conversation from memory, when dy accident 
I found the narrative in his own words. It 
oceurs in the best of his books,“ Death by 
Measure,” a book worthy of being read once 
a year by every man who loves his fellows. 

“ What is the cause of all this excitement 
aad uproar?” 

“Did you ever hear the like? These tem- 
perance men will get-——about them, if they 
do not mind.” 

“ What have they done?” 

“ 4 foreigner has introduced a rum distillery, | 
and is keeping an ale-house ; and the temper- | 
ance men say that he is making his living by | 





ed, so that about 2 o’clock, A. M., he fell into 
a kind of sleep, if that hard, suffocating breath- 
ing, and heaving, and twitching, and jerking, 
which continued during his slumber, could be 
ealled sleep. His heart-broken wife, like a 
ministering angel, was watching by his side. 
He suddenly awoke in awful horrors. His 
mind was wild, and affrighted, and wandering. 
Every movement in the room caused him to 
startle with horror. He would clinch his fists, 
grit his teeth, compress his lips, knit his brows; 
then seizing the bedposts, would piteously 
beseech us to “save him from them.” 

He was under the impression that the offi- 
cers of justice were in pursuit of him, to ar- 
rest him for the commission of some infamous 
crime. Then he apprehended that God was 
gazing on him in anger. He tried in vain to 
avoid the gaze. Turn which way he would, 
close his eyes, bury his head under the clothes- 
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sti!] he saw those holy, piercing eyes beaming | 
wrath upon him. He could hear the eall for | 


succeeding Saturdays, and be buried on Sun- 
day, for the honor of the glorious 38 !” They 


PK 


judgment. It seemed to him louder than any 
sound mortals ever heard. Useless was the 
effort to stop his ears; the sound rose fear- 
fully distinct above the roaring and bursting 
of the storm then raging in its violence. He 
was certain that a legion of devils was about 
to dash at him, and drag him, reluctant as he 
was, in all his sins to meet his God and his 


were called upon by acclamation to pledge 
themselves to their work. 

Their glasses were filled; one arose, and 
volunteered thus to die. Amidst shouts of 
approbation the glasses were drained; and 
again filled. 

The second then arose, glass in hand, and 
gave, “ Here is for the honor of the glorious 
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doom. 38 ; success to our cause, and a pledge to die 

With unnatural strength and activity he | the Saturday after ” The uproar defied 
started from his bed to flee, and hide himself; description. Demons might envy the laugh, 
in death from the indescribable torments and | and fiends be affrighted at the shrieks and 
horrors of the moment. His wife threw her | stamps, and yells and howls, that followed his 
arms around him to arrest his flight. toasts. They drank, “a glorious resurrection 


He 
seized her by the throat, and with an unyield-| to the drunkards—eternal infamy upon all 


ing grasp, and demon laugh, held her at arms | temperance men.” ‘They called their hellish 
length, exclaiming Off! off! Her face turned | bacchanal “'The Last Supper.” The evening 
purple; her tongue lolled out; her eyes be-/| passed away in sin. The week ended in 
came blood-shot. But he held on, laughing | death.” 

and exclaiming with loud shouts, Off! off!| Strange to tell, the first man died on Satur- 
Violent measures had to be employed to res-|day. In the final struggle in the ravings of 
cue her. During this storm of the elements | mania a potu, he “believed himself riding a 
both without and within, the affrighted chil- | race with the devil, to hell,” and raising him. 
dren were huddled in a corner, joining their | self to the posture of a race-rider. he shouted 
screams to the more than fearful catastrophe. |“I have beat him! I have won!” and fell 

He afterwards became more calm. * * */| back a corpse! 

He desired to give his drinking companions a| He was buried on Sunday! 
porting admonition. They refused to come;| When his companion, who had volunteered 
hey dared not witness his death. * * * *| to follow him, heard of his death, he was so 
He solicited me to preach at his funeral,‘and | much alarmed as to take his bed; and for a 
at his burial to warn his companions for him | while it seemed as though he would die. By 
to forsake their thoughts and ways. “The skillful treatment he revived ; and on Saturday 
will come,” he said, “to my funeral, although | morning was in the market purchasing pro- 
they are unwilling to witness the death from | visions. Some one met him and began to 
which I desire to warn them.” Just before | joke, * What, you here? Had you not better 
his death, he desired his wife toremind me| be athome? Did you not know that vou had 
of his wish and not to fail to fulfill it. to die to-day ?” 

I endeavored to do it faithfully, plainly, af.| “It may be fun for you,” he replied, “ but 
fectionately. They felt it; tears stood intheir | not so for me. I would give the world if I 
eyes, ‘They thought they would heed it; but | could live through this day. I was merely 
they did not. They hardened themselves | jesting when I agreed to die. But so was 
against the truth. , and he is gone.” 

On the way to the grave, two of them were| He became sad and desponding ; went home, 
conversing about the recent and alarming | took his bed, and before sunset was a corpse. 
deaths, and burials. Two others died who belonged to that sin- 

“TI wonder,” said one, “ who will die next?” | gular company, and in a very short time. 

“TI will,” said the other, “if you will agree Such i: this narrative as I heard it from his 
to die the Saturday after, so that Hunt may | lips. The style is just his usual style in 
keep his hand in of preaching temperance.” | speaking, and I doubt whether the English 

Jestingly it was agreed to. They went| language can produce a more graphic picture 
from the grave-yard into the grog-shop. There | of horrors. I have quoted it because it is 
were desperate darings in their doings. That} throughout characteristic of him in all re- 
Sabbath night, however they had sinned be-| spects. Argument and anecdote are so com- 
fore, they transgressed against warnings and | bined as to make his discourse, at times, ex- 
conseience. They sinned hard. Their revel | tremely fascinating and powerful. 
has been seldom exceeded for noise and blas-| Just suppose such a lecturer to bring up 
phemy. The uproar was furious. before you the wretched victims of rum on 

During the progress of the debauch, when | the scaffold and in the dungeon, the pauper- 
every subject, sacred and profane, had for a| ism as shown in swelling tax rolls, and in the 
while become exhausted,-it was remarked | untold miseries of many families, who drag 
“that two of them had agreed to die on the/ out life miserably without the aid of a grudg- 
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ed charity, the fathers, sons, and brothers ir-;on the stump. A small temperance society 
reparably ruined and dishonored by this vice, | had been started in a community very much 
and then suppose him to crown his arguments | under the control of a rich distiller commonly 
with such a frightful anecdote as that just | called “ Bill Myers.” This man had several 
quoted, told in the most feeling and forcible | sons who had become drunkards on the fa- 
manner, and then putting the question and | cilities afforded by their education at home. 
jnsisting on an answer, * Which is the greater; The whole family was arrayed against the 
evil, the rum traflic or counterfeiting?’ Large movement, and threatened to break up any 
audiences sometimes will rise to their feet, | meeting called to promote the object. Learn- 
spontaneously giving an affirmative answer to | ing this, Mr. Hunt went to a neighboring dis- 
this question. trict for temperance volunteers for that par- 
Sometimes he has run rather narrow risks | ticular occasion. He then gave out word for 
by this favorite question, which he puts toa meeting, and at the time found his friends 
vote so often. He was once invited to lec-| and enemies about equal in numbers. This 
ture on d Mississippi steamboat, no doubt for, fact prevented any outbreak, but could not 
the purpose of relieving the tedium of the’ prevent noise. 
journey rather than from any desire to adopt; Mr. Hunt mounted his platform, and by a 
his principles. His amusing anecdotes and few sharp anecdotes and witty sayings, soon 
sharp wit and nervous argument completely | silenced all noise except the sturdy “ Bill 
won his audience. Then came his parallel; Myers.” The old Dutchman kept crying out, 
between the rum traflic and counterfeiting,| “ Mishter Hunt, money makes de mare go.” 
and the vote on it, which was decided aflirma-|To every shot which seemed ready to de- 
tively by a large majority. After he retired | molish him, the old fellow presented the one 
to his state-room, a large man called him out) shield. “ Mishter Hunt, money makes the 
and invited him to walk forward. He was) mare go.” 
evidently in a great rage and expressed a great| At last, Mr. Hunt stopped and addressed 
desire to perforate Mr. Hunt’s body with the | the imperturbable German. “Look here, 
bowie knife he held in his hand. T'o this Mr.| Bill Myers, you say that money makes the 
Hunt expressed a very natural distaste, and | mare go, do you?” 
inquired of the man why he wished to do this?} “Yes, dat ish just what I say, Mishter 
By degrees he cooled his wrath down and so | Hunt.” 
far from lynching him in the summary manner; “ Well, Bill Myers, you own and work a 
at first proposed, when Mr. Hunt went to the | distillery, don’t you?” inquired Mr. Hunt. 
clerk to pay his fare he found that his friend} “Dat ish none of your business, Mishter 
of the bowie knife had paid that for him. Hunt. But, den, I ish not ashamed of it. I 
There is a vein of humor running through | has got a still, and work it too.” 
his lectures which occasionally seems nearly| “And you say, ‘Money makes the mare 
malicious. On one oceasion he was speaking | go; do you mean by that, that I have come 
of the drugs now put in alcoholic drinks, and | here to get the money of these people ?” 
remarked that this was the reason why drun-| Yes, Mishter Hunt, dat ish just what I 
kards die at so early an age, while in former | mean.” 
years they lived to old age. A gentleman,| “ Very well; you work a distillery to make 
whose humor makes him one of the best com-| money, and I lecture on temperance to make 
panions for a social hour, and who loves the | money, and as you say ‘Money makes the 
social glass also, happened to be present. Now! mare go,’ Bill Myers, bring out your mare 
Mr. Hunt has an unerring sagacity in detect-| and Pll bring out mine, and we'll show them 
ing persons in his audience, and with the | together.” 
greatest apparent sincerity appealed to Father| By this time the whole assembly was in a 
——, as though the old clergyman were ac-/titter of delight, and even Myers’ followers 
tually sitting near the door, although he knew/|could not repress their merriment at the 
very well he was not in the house. “Ah! I| evident embarrassment of their oracle. In 
see ] am mistaken. Father is not inthe| the meantime, we must premise that Mr. 
house. I must appeal to some other gentle-| Hunt knew a large number of the drunkards 
man for the truth of my statement. Here is | present, and among them the sons of Myers 
one who can respond,”—looking at my social | himself. 
friend, who, thus singled out, felt it to be no} Bill Myers, who is that holding himself 
slight joke—*I appeal to you, sir, whether it| up by that tree ?” inquired Mr. Hunt, pointing 
is not so.” And the poor man was compelled} to a young man so drunk that he could not 
to say “ Yes” before the smirking congrega-| stand alone. 
tion, which enjoyed his predicament with the} The old man started, as if stung by an 
greatest pleasure. adder, but was obliged to reply: “ Dat ish 
{ will close this sketch with an anecdote| my son; but what of dat, Mishter Hunt!” 
which exhibits Mr. Hunt’s singular adroitness} “ Good deal of that, Bill Myers, for I guess 
32 
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498 The Bible. 


that son has been riding your mare, and got | “He has been riding your mare, too, and 
thrown, too !” | got a tumble.” 
Here there was a perfect uproar from all | : : 
parts of the anne, antl as ai as order |) “At, ee — the Re man put up both 
was restored, Mr. Hunt proceeded, as he ‘ A ag diem, "nergy pes and ex. 
claimed: “ Now, Mishter Hunt, if you won't 


pointed to another son: pense I will be still.” 
« Bill Myers, who is that staggering about | aay any more, 1 wu be still. 


as if his legs were as weak as potatoe-vines 
after frost ?” | Foar of applause and laughter, and from that 


“ Well, I suppose dat ish my son, too,” re- | moment Mr. Hunt had all the ground to him. 
plied the old man, with a crest-fallen look. | self. 


This announcement was received with a 





STANZAS. 


BY T. L. HARRIS. 


No curtain hides from view the realms Elysian, 
But this poor shell of half-transparent dust; 
And all that blinds our spiritual vision 
Is Pride, and Hate, and Lust. 


Heaven encircles all: the bright immortals 
Near us, divine with Love’s pure beauty, stand, 
Alluring us through Faith’s translucent portals, 
Into the better land. 


The friends we mourn as lost have not departed— | Wouldst thou, O friend beloved, with Curist see 
They have but laid aside Earth’s frail disguise ; | Grow perfect in the way of life He trod : [Heaven, 

O’er your dark way they pour, oh lonely hearted, | To him that hath shall more and more be given— 
The light of loving eyes! The Pure in Heart see Gop. 





THE BIBLE. 


BY E. D. BABBITT. 


For when doubts and mysteries reign 
In the troubled human brain, 

And Eternity doth seem 

Only as a wondrous dream— 

Then thy spirit.o’er the night 

Gives the mandate, “ Let be iight!” 
Then be mine thou priceless boon, 
Are upon thy mirror cast. Light my pathway to the tomb, 

Oh! thou art a glorious guide And when life’s short reign is done 
O’er life’s dark and boisterous tide. Give me to a higher home. 


Go.pEN Treasure ; Book Divine! 
Simple, beauteous, pure, sublime ! 
Eloquence and Poesy 

Find their richest gems in thee : 
Truth and love in flaming light 
Burn upon thy pages bright. 
Ages hidden in the past 
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THE COUNTRY IN CHUNKS. 


BY HURDY-GURDY. 


Tak about “ New York in Slices!” Well, ! 
it’s a dish to suit some palates, no doubt; 
highly garnished with fixins—mustard and | 
pepper-sauce predominating—redolent of all | 
and that most inspiriting of tales—“gin-cock- 
tail.” 

It is generally supposed to be the soul that 
relishes or disrelishes intellectual “ wittles’— 
which probably aecounts for the fact, that 
many persons never feel even the slightest 
want of any provision of such a nature! But 
the souls of most men are located in their 
stomachs or are identical with them—a pro- 
position, on the truth of which we will “lay 
wagers to an e-normous amount,” as poor Pil- 
licoddy observes with much feeling! 

This being the case, a due regard for the 
health of the “ body politic” requires, not only 
that it should be treated often to Hydropathy 
and a clean shirt, but also, that it be ever fur- 
nished with mental aliment in sufficient variety 
to suit even “ the taste of the most fastidious.” 

Accordingly we have the unleavened bread 
of dull reviews and political articles, which it 
is not possible, if indeed it be lawful for the 
common stomach to digest: the buttermilk, 
pap and sponge cake of Laura Matilda cuisine, 
adapted to suit equally well the delicate South- 
ernand Northern palate ; the “ mixed-up-mess- 
for-the-boys” ladled out in the Bunkum Fla 
Staff—not the bread that is the “ staff of life” 
—and also the wholesome pabulum spread 
out in the pages of Holden’s Dollar Magazine. 

Nothing is more grateful to my palate than 
a “chunk” from the country. 

I don’t propose to speak of the “nateral 
featurs” of the country, though Hurdy-gurdy 
might properly discourse of “ Organic Re- 
mains,” 

Let us talk of life in the country—of the 
humans who inhabit there—those “forked 
radishes fantastically carved.” 

It is not good for man to be alone—nor for 
woman either—* Consekvens of vich,” as Mr. 
Weller inwariably remarks, after laying down 
his postulates, man is quite prone to congre- 
gate himself together! Now, you may sup- 
pose, that in the country where each man 
counts at least one. mile-stone on his own 
land, it would not be so easy to bring indi-| 
viduals within the sphere of mutual attraction | 
as in the city, where the difficulty is not to 
meet, but not to meet with others. 

Granted—but, nath’less, that the country | 
can’t show as much life, variety, and uniquity | 
if not iniquity in the phases of its society as 
the brick-and-mortar-conglomerated city, is a| 





proposition which, like bilge-water, isn’t quite 
so clear! 

Now, I aver that there is more life in one 
country pic-nie or social gathering than in 
half a dozen city assemblages or parties of 
pleasure—and that there is more originality I 
will presently prove. 

City fashionables flatter themselves, that 
there is something peculiarly taking and origi- 
nal in the “matineés dansantes” which have 
been the rage of Willisianiec Gotham of late. 
As to the thing being original or confined to 
the city—why it just isn’t—for you can get 
up an early bawl any morning on short notice 
in many farm-houses in the country, differing 
in one point to be sure, viz: that “ the dressin” 
follows after the bawl! And I can’t see the 
propriety of thus beginning at the “toe end 
instead of the tither,” and consuming cam- 
phene and gas while daylight is cheaper and 
plentier. Besides, I don’t believe it is rational 
for a man to drag himself out of a warm bed 


**At five on a misty morning,” 


deprive himself of that most delightful snooz- 
ing hour, and go through the toil of making 
his toilet merely to take a little gentle exer- 
cise on an empty stomach. It is but changing 
one kind of sheet music for another, I allow; 


¢| but I decidedly prefer the nasal to the pedal 


accompaniment. 

However, I don’t mean to quarrel with this 
custom of the early risers. But for an origi- 
nal and unique affair, I think Ican show a 
party in the country which “ beats their time” 
all hollow; and as you read what follows, 
please remember that it is all fact. 


Travelling last winter through a portion of 
country whose staple productions are shingles 
and hemlock and dog-bark—the latter, A, No. 
1—it was my fortune to “bring to” in the 
early part of the evening at a small inn which 
hung out the inviting sign of the “ Hand-in- 
Hand”—two huge, hearty, human scrapers 
closely interlocked being painted on the board. 
Here, said I to myself, is rest and entertain. 


' ment for man and beast. 


I bolted into the common sitting-room, an- 
ticipating a nice geme of solitaire shindy by a 
blazing fire—and was nearly jostled out of my 
self-possession by jostling against a knot of 

retty girls dressed out for an evening party. 
With a hasty excusez moi, I lifted up my op- 
tics and discovered the room filled with a pros 
miscuous company—buxom lasses, with arti- 
ficial roses in their head-gear and quite natu- 
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500 The Country in Chunks. 


ral ones on their cheeks—young gents, “ dress- 
ed up tu kill,” with 
Locks of tallowed brightness long combed out, 


and here and there an unambitious whisker 
with the calico finish conspicuous on the chin. 

I was about to retreat in haste—but one of 
the company stepping forward, politely in- 
sisted on my remaining. After the fitting ex- 
cuse I was “ agreeable,” and joined in the fes- 
tivity. I soon learned that the specific object 
of this gathering was to come the inclusive on 


a quantity of oysters, “ fried, stewed, roasted, | 


and in the shell ;’ and—oh! shade of Old Mor- 
tality—that the money to be paid for the sup- 
per was to be appropriated to the purchase 


of a monument for the grave of the lately de-| 
ceased wife of the village parson! The party | 


was a gay one—dancing and kissing “ ad lib 
tum !” 
One old bachelor, who had somehow inter- 


polated himself into the crowd, and looked as | 
lonesome as a goose on a rainy day standing | 


solitary on one foot, yielding to an impulse 
of his “ tarnal” nature kissed the prettiest girl 
in the room. She avered that it was done 
“ clandecently—and a court of judicature being 


instituted on the spot, the fair damsel brought | 


an action “ pro osculum amisit.” The defen- 
dant could not “ prove a h-alibi,” and failed to 
show that the plaintiff was particeps criminis. 
He was adjudged to return the stolen goods! 
and moreover to pay two dollars. He forked 
over the damages, and the money was added 
to the sepulchral fund! 

As the “ wee sma hours” drew on, the com- 
pany, to use their own phrase, “ skittered.” 

I could not refrain from remarking to a 
lady, who asked my opinion of this method 
of embalming the memory of the dead in oys- 
ter soup, that it certainly was mingling the 
grave and the gay. 

Had I dared, I should have suggested that 
an appropriate execution of the design would 
be to build the monument of the oyster shells, 
and have the bereaved minister perched on the 
top thereof!—He would be an apt illustration 
of the old saw—* Patience on a monument 
smiling at Grief;” or more nautically, Pa- 
tience on a lee cat-head smiling at a holy 
stone. 

I found the dwellers in those parts no less 
apt as natural philosophers than as a com- 
mittee of ways and means, as will appear 
from the following brief colloquy vetween 
mine host and myself at breakfast, the morn- 
ing after the bivalvular soiree :— 

H. “Landlord, these eggs are boiled too 
hard, are they not?” 

L. “Why, yes—you see, our hens have all 
had a bad cold for a few days back!” 

I left him, receiving a pressing invitation if 
I ever came again within ten miles of his 


| place, to stop! I think I shall. Go any near. 
er I certainly never shall, lest, dying among 
them, my posthumous fame might rest on 
a “fish story;” or my slumbers be dis. 
| turbed by the ladling out of the savory stew. 
|T am half afraid I should shell out at the an. 
/nouncement of “ Oysters waiting!” (Iam des- 
|perately fond of the bivalves) and, appearing 
like Banquo’s ghost, request them to shedl ou 
for me. 

| Do you think that party can be matched 
by anything as unique and wholly sui gener. 
is? It’s an extreme case, I allow—but there 
are others equally noticeable for some other 
distinguishing feature. One remark let me 
_make here—the people in the country do not 
decide that any person shall be classed with 
“the great excluded” merely on account of 
his family connections. It isthe peculiar de- 
light of some milk-and-water contributors to 
certain magazines to represent the coun- 
try people in a ridiculous aspect of toad- 
yism—to assert that they cultivate a mock 
gentility, or aping of “ the upper ten,” and ad- 
‘mit to their social circles Mr. A or Miss B, 
because they have the honor of the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. C, the merchant, or Mrs. D., the 
genteel lady of the town. This is not the 
sase. Nowhere does one’s social position de- 
pend more directly on one’s individual merit 
| than in the country; the good people do not 
| take it asa sure indication of respectability 
/or honor in one who comes among them that 
he has distinguished relations. They are 
rather apt to judge as the Irishman did of the 
Quaker. 

Paddy, attending a “ Broad-brim” conven- 
tion for the first time, was much astonished 
and puzzled withal at the manner of worship. 
Having been told that the “ brethren spake 
even as they were moved by the Spirit,” he 
watched the proceedings with increasing dis- 
gust, for their “ haythen way ov worship,” till 
one young Quaker rose and commenced sol- 
amnly :— 

“ Brethren, I have married "— 

“The divil ye hev!” interrupted Pat—Qua- 
ker sat down in confusion, but the spirit 
moving Pat no further, the young man mus- 
tered courage and broke ground again :— 

“Brethren, I have married a daughter of 
the Lord "— 

“The divil ye hev that!” said Pat, “ but 
itll bea long, long while before iver ye “ll see 
your father-in-law !” 

People who lay claim to respectability and 
distinction on account of their distinguished 
relations will see a moral in this, we hope. 
How like you this “chunk from the coun- 
try?”"—Have you guessed what part of the 
“great ked’nty” we belong in? We have 
hung out no sign to indicate our whereabouts ; 
it is not always safe. 
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Greenwood Leaves: a Collection of Sketches and | you with nature. 


Letters. By Grace Greenwood. Second edition. 


Boston: Ticknor, Reed § Fields. 


Generally as these papers have been noticed, 
and much as they have been praised, we can dis- 
cern through them characteristics in the genius of 
the writer which call for a more marked attention 
than they have received. That Grace Greenwood 
js a writer, ready, rapid, bold, brilliant, and most 
discursive, whatever she throws from her pen at 
once reveals. But to be ready and rapid is often 
to be nothing more than possessed of fatal facility ; 
and to seem bold, brilliant, and discursive is fre- 
quently to have only the hardihood of ignorance, 
and to be glittering and superficial. 
and rapidity, however, of this writer are in them- 
selves surprising from the truth and force with 
which thought keeps pace with expression; and 
we wonder to find so much true beauty, so much 
genuine coinage of golden fancies in the prodigality 
with which she flings about her shining store.— 
Yet not on these do we dwell, and not by these 
does she win the cordial feeling with which we 
regard her genius. We find in it a noble serious- 
ness. 
agination is, it is not all a sparkling stream, and is 
not all in sunlight; it winds at times through the 
solemn shadows of life; and it has springs in the 
sources of reflective thought to make for itself, and 
fill deeper and broader channels than any of those 
in which it has yet found outlets. As it is, the im- 
pulses of earnest purpose and the gush of generous 
desire often break to pieces the delicate wreath 


The readiness | 


Bounding, elastic, and sportive as her im-, 





REVIEW. 


Grace is too healthy for mumpss 
she is too sincere to be maudlin; she is too cheer- 
ful for lamentations ; and her love is too large for 
creation and too kind to tolerate the gloom of @ 
dissatisfied spirit. But no soul is more qnick to 
kindle at a wrong done to the lowest; and no soul 
more brave to rebuke unworthiness in the highest. 
Yet is her heart gentle, compassionate ; aroused 
by its 
hatred against injustice, and by its sympathy with 
suffering. Even when a lofiy anger moves her, 
there is ever sighing through its tones a sound of 
pity. For there is nothing that we can be rightly 
angry atin this world, but we must pity also.— 


only by the very strength of its goodness ; 


Every soul that feels much feels this. 

We think, therefore, that in these pages, radiant 
as they seem, we can read, without any doubtful 
If it were 
not so, we should be disappointed ; for they mani- 


interpretation, meanings of sadness. 


fest that genius of a loving humanity, which can- 
not help but oftentimes be sad. Grace Greenwood, 
say What persons will, is not what we should call 
a sprightly writer. 
sprightly flashes, but many-toned utterances of 


These pieces are not mere 


feelings that lay deep down in the breast, and to 
which occasions gave nothing but expression. 
Genius, such as these show, cannot, as we have 
said, but oftentimes be sad. The mind which 
embraces more than the common experience, or 
which feels that experience with more than ordi- 


‘nary sensibility, the mind which broods over its 


own consciousness with any reflective meditation, 


‘or Which ponders on the history that daily tran- 


which had been already half woven out of inge- | 
| spiritual confessional of other minds that came to 


nious fancies and cast the scattered flowers upon 
the boiling torrent of indignant sympathies. The 
workings of mere fancy, however admirable or ad- 
mired, could never exhaust, could never express, 
could never content a nature such as hers—for she | 
feels too much in herself, and she feels too much 
for others, to find only play and summer-time in 
the life of genius. In the gayest tale of hers, we 
read below it meanings from the heart; in the most | 
laughing letter, we can often discern a pensive | 
wisdom hidden in the smile; in the passing criti- | 
cism on a work of art, we have often not only the 
fine enthusiasm, which flames up with the love of 
beauty ; but when the work is devotional, we have 
with phrase more happy and with spirit more pro- | 
found the subdued eloquence of in-born reverence. 
The seriousness of Grace Greenwood is not the less | 
intense because it is not moody or murky ; because | 
it does not tire you with tears, nor disturb you with | 


groans, nor disgust you with men, nor dishearten | pensation Grace Greenwood has in considerable 


spires around it; or which has ever served for the 


it with their trials, well knows how full existence 
is, in every human phase of it, of things which 


' . . 
‘tend to silence merriment and chasten thought. 


The outward creation, too, with the problems, the 
conjectures, and the speculations, which it excites 
in all minds that will not rest in mere sensation, 
impress them with an awe, that vaguely unites 


' contemplation on the destinies of spirit with won- 
‘der at the infinities of space, and which thence 


educes creations akin to grief. We can thus 
understand the saying attributed to Carlyle, look- 
ihg up to the heavens full of stars: ‘“ O, tt is @ 
melancholy night.”” On the intensity of a thonght- 
ful mind, man’s being and all being must frequently 
leave similar impressions. 

Genius, therefore, accompanied with strong sen- 
sibility, were it not for certain compensations, 
would be a penalty and nota boon. Such com- 
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One of these is the relief that mental 
Strong as her 


affluence. 
hilarity gives to mental intensity. 
perception is of w hat is serious in life, it has its 
counterpoise by her equally strong feeling of what 
is hideous. The grave and troubled condition of 
man’s estate we can observe that she reverently 
appreciates ; but we can as well observe that she 
also detects man’s absurdities and vanities, and 
heartily she laughs at them. Yet, is there no con- 
tempt in the laughter, but an affectionate humanity. 
She has humor most rich and racy—that which 
springs from keenness of intellect, fullness of 
imagination, kindliness of temper, and playfulness 
of spirit. This remark has its proof and its exam- 
ple in the parodies contained in the volume before 
us. The imitation is unmistakable; the fun re- 
sistless; and yet, we are so made to feel the 
beauty of tha writers in the burlesque, that while 
we laugh we admire. And this enjoyment of 
beauty is another compensation for the painful 
sensibility of genius, and the only other we shall 
mention. ‘The language, and the activity of such 
enjoyment in Grace Greenwood, no one can doubt, 
who reads these pages with any spirit like her 
own. Neither can we doubt the sincerity of it 
and its healthiness. It is no matter of artificial 
or factitious cultivation ; it has grown with her in 
her native valleys and woodlands ; she has listened 
to its music in the foamings of her native waves 
and torrents; she has gazed upon its majestic 
forms in the glory of her native mountains ; and 
she has communed with the boundless spirit of it 
in that mighty azure dome of matchless purity 
that rests over her native land. 

We have made no quotations; but here is one, 
which is so characteristic of the writer, and which 
so justifies our remarks on her, that in closing this 
notice we transcribe it: 

«Poor Smith O’Brien! Yet why should I say 
poor O’Brien, while he retains his present giorious 
bearing—or poor Ireland, while she boasts such a 
son? I regard the position of this noble patriot, 
as at this hour loftier, and far more enviable, than 
that of his judges. A crown of martyrdom invisi- 
ble to his foes, as to the persecutors were the 
halos round the brows of the early saints, trembles 
in the air above him; smiling through her tears, 
glory writes his name on the scroll of immortality ; 
the prayers of an oppressed people ascend for him 
at morn, at eve, and amid the still watches of the 
night; the blessings of those “ ready to perish,” 
are with him in prison, and shall go forth with him 
to exile, or to death. And, as he strove bravely 
and sincerely, though perhaps mistakenly, for the 
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Lays of the Fatherland. By John Savage. New 


York: J. S. Redfield, Clinton Hall. 1850. 


These poems are written by a young refugee 
' from Ireland’s oppression ; one whose soul was fired 
for freedom, whose words were free and daring, 
and his arm uplifted, but who with his compatriots 
| was compelled to exchange the full assurance of 
victory for the despair of flight. These Lays breathe 
an ardent spirit, a hatred of oppression, and an un- 
fading hope for the “ good time coming.” 
We make room for the following, entitled 


HOPE AT LAST. 


Give me the heart that’s beating high— 
A trusty hand and steel— 
A mind as quick as faleon’s eye, 
And fired from head to heel, 
With a new-born light 
For his country’s right, 
That’s lit from wrongs that are past! 
With an arm to strike, 
From a gun or pike! 
Oh, then—then we may Hope at Last! 


Give me the heart that ne’er will stoop 
To taunt his brother man; 
And love of land that ne’er will droop, 
Ranged in the flashing van! 
Near a barricade, 
Or in woodland glade, 
Or on hill where the heath holds fast, 
Or a rocky glen, 
Deck’d with riflemen! 
Oh, then—then we may Hope at Last! 


Give me heads that are cool and wise 
Now—that are brave, but prudent, 
To stay the gall that freedom sighs, 
And guide the fierce young Student— 
Lead the peasant men, 
And the citizen! 
Fierce and keen as a northern blast! 
God grant us the will— 
Good swords—and the skill 
To use them, since Hope comes at Last! 


The Village Notary; A Romance of Hungarian 
Life. Translated from the Hungarian of Baron 
Eotvos, by Otto Wenckstern. With introductory 
remarks by Francis Pulszky. New York: D. 
Appleton § Co. Phila. : G. S. Appleton. 


A very readable book, barring the crackjaw 
Hungarian names which are scattered through it. 
It is written by Joseph, Baron Eétviis, one of Hun- 
gary’s first authors, a short life of whom, by Fran- 
cis Pulszky is prefixed to this translation. Pulszky 
says that Eétvis ‘‘ wrote a novel, for the express 
purpose of caricaturing the political doings in the 
counties” of Hungary. “ But fortunately for the 
public, he was a better poet than politician, and 
his political pamphlet ripened, very much against 
his will, into one of the most interesting works of 
fiction that Hungarian literature can boast of,”’ viz. 





good of his conntry, for truth and liberty, he shall the Village Notary. Yet even as it is, it can hard- 
know yet divine consolations ; the approbation of | ly have been without influence in a political point 


his own high nature, the sustaining strength of his 
true, fearless soul, and the peace of freedom’s 
God, which ‘ passeth all understanding.’ ” 


_ of view, for the Notary is a very noble character, 
_and seems to have very just ideas concerning the 
abuses in the Hungarian state. 








“es 8 





Yet the Notary is hardly the hero of the story. 
The interest is rather collected around Viola, the 
robber, and his family. Viola had been a wealthy 
peasant, nota noble however, that is, not a free- 
man, and by the cruelty of his lord in exacting 
from him services already paid, at a time which 
made it doubly cruel, he had been driven into an 
act against the law, and becomes an outlaw and a 
robber, while his family undergo the most dread- 
ful sufferings. He is, however, a robber of the 
better sort, for his kind feelings, which are espe- 
cially shown by his attachment to his family and 
friends, will not permit him to be cruel or unscru- 
pulous., By the treachery of a companion he is 
betrayed, and tried for robbing the Notary, who 
had befriended his family in their distress, of the 
papers by which alone he can prove his nobility, 
which has been suddenly called in question by his 
enemies. Viola is tried by a court martial, a court 
peculiar to Hungary, the character and influence 
of which may be judged of from the following ex- 
tract: 


** Per amorem! Domine spectabilis !” shrieked 
Zatonyi; ‘‘do you mean to say that the fellow is 
not to be hanged ?”” 

** Shocking! shocking !”’ sighed Baron Shosku- 
ty, with an appealing look to heaven; “ the rob- 
ber is in our hands; our honorable friend Mr. Skin- 
ner has covered himself with glory, and risked his 
life, in capturing him; he indicts him before a court 
martial, and we—we discharge the fellow! No- 
body ever heard of such a thing!” 

**], for one,” cried Mr. Skinner, “* won’t allow 
you to make a fool of me! What the devil! isa 
man to risk his life fornothing? You won’t catch 
me again at this kind of thing, I assure you!” 

** Not hang the rascal?” roared Zatonyi. ‘I’ve 
attended scores of courts martivl, but I never heard 
of any thing like it. It’s prostituting justice! it’s 
protecting crime! it’s—”’ 

“ Of course; so it is,” said Baron Shoskuty ; 
“it’s putting a premium on robbery! it’s a delete- 
rious example !” 

“ Public safety will go to the dogs!” howled Mr. 
Skinner; and they all spoke at once: “ Scandal- 
ous !—infamous !—new doctrines !—fautores crimi- 
num !—disgrace !”’ such were the words which pre- 
dominated in this Babel of angry voices, until Mr. 
Vilgyeshy at length silenced them. He protested 
what he wanted was not the liberation of the pri- 
soner, but the transmission of the prosecution to 
the ordinary court. 

‘Of course!” sneezed Mr. Zatonyi; “are we 
not aware of the practice of the court? J] know 
of three cases,—I was not present, for if I had been 
I would not have allowed it; but I know of three 
cases in which the prisoners were sent to the courts ; 
and what was the consequence? Why, one of 
them was sentenced to three months’, and the sec- 
ond to a year’s imprisonment ; as for the third, they 
let him off altogether, though I’d bet you any thing 
the fellow was a robber. Don’t you think, sir, we 
are so green as all that! ‘The county has the right 
of court martial for the purpose of using it; and 
use it we will !” 


Viola’s capture, his trial, and his escape are 
interesting, and show the condition of the peasants 
to have been a dreadful one. In fact the whole 
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book enlists still more our sympathies with the men 
who risked their lives on the plains of Hungary, 
to defend the reforms which they had begun. 

The style of the book is very pleasing. There 
is now and then a dash of rich though quiet humor, 
and scattered all through it are passages of fine 
description, and thoughts of nncommon beauty.— 
Here is the portrait of the Notary himself: 


Tengelyi is about fifty years of age, though his 
thin locks sprinkled with flakes of gray, and the 
deep wrinkles with which Time has marked his 
forehead, would cause you to think him older; but 
then he is like a sturdy oak, with gnarled roots 
and branches bearing witness to its age, while its 
leaves are still fresh and green, and show that 
there is a strong and hearty life in it. Tengelyi’s 
manly form and erect bearing under his silvery 
locks, and his shining eyes beneath his wrinkled 
forehead, bespeak him at once as a man whom 
Time has not broken, but steeled ; and who, like 
colors that have seen many a battle-field, in the 
course of yaars, had lost nothing but his ornaments. 


From a description of his early life, we take the 
following. He had lost his mother, when but four 
years old, but has yet a father to care for him: 


Little Jonas throve under his father’s care. He 
knew not what it was to be motherless in this 
world, where the heart finds that trusty, faithful 
love it yearns for, only at a mother’s breast. A 
child’s heart is a little treasury of joy, and there is 
no room in it for great griefs. In the first days af- 
ter the event, little Jonas called for his mother, and 
receiving no answer from that mild, loving voice, 
he sat down and wept his fill; in the night he 
dreamed of her, and lisped her name. But as time 
wore on, his mother’s name was rarely mentioned, 
and when spring came, with its flowers, her me- 
mory passed away like the distant notes of a song. 
All this was natural. Children are most enviable, 
because they are most forgetful. A thousand 
flowers are blooming round a child: why should it 
ponder on the sorrows of the past? A thousand 
melodies flit around it, and the young heart leaps 
to them: it has no ear for the sad accents of dis- 
tant love. 


The conclusion of the work is “ beautiful ex- 
ceedingly ;”? we would gladly quote it, but must 
refer our readers to the book itself. 


Dictionary of Mechanics, Engine-Work and En- 
gineering. Oliver Byrne, Editor. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Nos. 11, 12 and 13 of this work are received. It 
has been already noticed at length in Holden’s, 
but we would beg leave to assure our readers that 
a more extensive acgaintance but increases our ap- 
preciation of its rare value, It is scientific, sub- 
stantially, eminently so. 


Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works. Boston Edition. 
Illustrated. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


Those Boston people do get up handsome books. 
So we are impressed as the successive numbers of 


the “‘ Boston Edition”’ of Shakspeare appear. No. 
17 contains *‘ King John,” and No. 18 “ Richard 
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The Trippings of Tom Pepper; or, The Results 
of Romancing. By Harry Franco, New York: 


Mirror Office ; Dewitt § Davenport, Fe. 

To say that “ Tom Pepper’’ is a very amusing 
book would indicate one of its great merits.— 
Throughout the work are many life-like sketches 
of marked characters, found in ail large cities, 
whose peculiar follies and failings are set forth and 
described most naturally and graphically. Joined 
to this is a quiet and genial vein of humorous sa- 
tire, which renders it useful and instructive as well 
as pleasing. 

The work was written for that ably conducted 
and spicy paper, the Evening Mirror, by Mr. C. 
F. Briggs, the former editor of Holden’s, and shows 
him to be a very shrewd and close observer of hu- 
nature in every diversity of character and condi- 


tion in life. W. H. D. 


The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. By Edward Gibbon, Esq. With notes, 
by the Rev. H. H. Milman. In six volumes.— 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson § Co. 1850. 

The sixth and last volume is received, which 
concludes with a general Index of great value.— 
Uniform with this excellent edition are published 
by the same house, Ilume’s and Macaulay’s Histo- 
ries of England, known as the ‘‘ Boston Library 


Editions.” 


The Great Harmonia; being a Philosophical Reve- 


lation of the Natural, Spiritual and Celestial | 
Universe. By Andrew Jackson Davis. Vol. I. 


Boston: Benjamin B. Mussey & Co. 1850. 


«* There is an omnipotent, purifying, and frater- | 


nizing Principle permeating and pervading the 
Natural, Spiritual and Celestial Departments of 
Gop’s Universal ‘Temple—a principle, which 
unites atoms and planets into one stupendous Sys- 
tem; which unfolds spirits and angels as immortal 
Flowers; which endows the Divine Mind with 


eternal Power and Loveliness; and which is the | 
divinely-inherited Treasure of the human soul— 


and this principle is called, Tue Great Harmo- 
NIA.” 


We would no more attempt to review ‘ The | 


Great Harmonia” than to note on a staff the music 

of the spheres. 

The Pillars of Hercules; or, A Narrative of Tra- 
vels in Spain and Morocco in 1848. By David 
Urquhart, Esq.,M. P. In two volumes. New 
York: Harper § Brothers. 1850. 

We had heard this spoken of as an “‘ admirable 
book,”? and hoped to find some good extracts for 


our readers; but alas! itis all so good, that we | 


must refer them to the book itself, which they must 
extract bodily from Harpers’ bookstore. 
The author has selected a position for his sketches 


of peculiar interest. Barbary excites all the inter- | 
est of mysteriousness and blends with this the | 


charm of old associations. Here the Highland 
Celt and the Saracen have fought bravely, died 
proudly, and left the crumbling monuments of for- 
mer greatness ; and here, too, the Hebrew, loved for 


his Past hated for his Present, has retained even 
more than the accustomed characteristics and an- 
cient manners of the “ distinct people.”” Here can 
we see more successfully than in Syria the inter- 
pretation of Hebraic customs and the understanding 
of hidden meanings. 

| The work is one of unucual variety, combining 
history, statistics, theories, reflections, travels, 
science, observations, and so on. Jt might be 
charged with lack of order or unity, but this very 
variety pleases us, like the easy outgoings from the 
‘lips of a well informed conversationist. Yet the 
style is not of the ‘* free-and-easy”’ sort, but rather 
strong, condensed and studied. The illustrations 
are peculiar, and as good as peculiar. For exam- 
ple, in speaking of the Straits of Gibraltar, the au- 
| thor says: 


A capital, an emporium, and a fortress, com- 
bined in one, are placed at the meeting of two con- 
| tinents and two seas, “like a diamond,” to use the 
| words of a Turkish annalist, ** between two emer- 
|alds and two sapphires, the master-stune in the 
| ring of empire,” 
| Had the western entrance received the slightest 
pressure at its formation, had one of the hills since 
slipped down into its channel, the Gut of Gibraltar 
would not be the Ring on the finger, but the rod 
of Empire in the hand of whoever possessed it.— 
Happily, however, no guns can cross, and no bat- 
| teries command, the passage through which flows 
| the commerce of the world, and, at times, the food 
of nations. 

Both banks of the Bosphorus are under the same 
dominion, and inhabited by the same people. The 
| channel bisects an Empire and traverses a Capital. 
Two people, so dissimilar, occupy here the opposite 
shores, that they might belong to different planets, 
No fishing-boat ventures across, and if so driven, 
they take care, if they can, to anchor beyond mus- 
ket-shot. As to neighborhood, the whole Atlantic 
might as well roll between them. As to inter- 
course, they might as well belong to distinct orders 
of creation. ‘They hold each other like to those 
unsightly and malignant monsters to which ancient 
mythology consigned the western portions of the 
world. If intercourse is rendered necessary, there 
is a preliminary parley and a flag of truce, and even 
the ceremonial of a friendly meeting records the 
| accomplishment of Dido’s prophecy and curse. 


We would gladly say more of this work if we 
had room. 


Pride and [rresolution. A new series of the Dis- 
cupline of Life. No. 144. Harpers’ Library of 
Select Novels. 

These tales are not so interesting as the former, 
and there are no special beauties of style to com- 
pensate for other deficiencies. The characters of 
| the first story are overwrought, with the exception 
of the hero Julian, which has its counterpart in our 
circle of acquaintance. As for the heroine, there 
may be some who can compare with her for the 
rare union of firmness of character with a deli- 
cate sensibility to Love ;—we hope there are. The 
| second story we like better. ‘The character of its 
| heroine we cannot but admire; so cold, calm, 
| proud, unyielding in appearance, and yet havin 
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underneath such a deep, strong tide of emotion and 
of sentiment as to startle one who is favored with 
aglimpse. Yet it requires long years of disappoint- 
ment, sickness, poverty, distress, aye, the stigma 
of shame on her proud family to bring into open, 
free exercise her truer, better nature. 

The contrast between the two stories is great.— | 
The former presents a self-sacrificing girl, who fell 
a victim to her love for one unworthy of her; the | 
latter pourtrays the life of one who, wrapped in the 
self-conseiousness of superiority, walks apart from | 
her fellows, scorning their kindly sympathy, and is | 
finally left, unloving and unloved, save by one | 
constant and devoted lover, who, in the day of | 
prosperity, she was ashamed to receive. And now | 
when she is poor and desolate, and he is rich and 
surrounded, she is still too haughty to receive him ; | 
but chance at length developes her true feelings, 
and the story ends, as all stories should, in a re- | 
conciliation. The influence of the book is good, 
and the impression left, on the whole, is happy. 
Railway Economy ; a Treatise on the New Art of 

Transport, its Management, Prospects, and Re- | 

lations, Commercial, Financial and Nocial. By 

Dionysius Lardner, D.C.L., §c. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. 1850. 

It is impossible to know how much could be said 
about railroads; yet it would seem as if this work 
contained about all that was worth saying, and 
that all was worth saying which it contained. It 
enters largely into the past history of railroads, and 
presents their condition in all countries, including 
America and Russia; it presents the latest im- 
provements, best arrangements, inconveniences yet 
unremoved, and inventions now being sought.— 
The Index is very full, and the book contains 450 | 
pages. 

Mothers of the Wise and Good. By Jabez Burns, 
D.D. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 1850. 
The design of this book is to stimulate mothers | 

to the proper moral education of their children by 

presenting examples of true mothers and worthy | 
sons, and making forcible serious appeals to the | 
conscience and understanding of those who have 
the world in hand. If its design is accomplished 

in the instance of every one who reads it, what a 

great work has it done in this day when such great 

work is needed ! 





Supplement to Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing | 
of the United States and British Provinces of N. | 
America. By William Henry Herbert. New | 
York: Stringer & Townsend. 1850. 
This book we are utterly incompetent to criti- | 


| 


cise. There is a friend of ours, in Western Mas- 
sachusetts, who sent us a breakfast of most de- 
licious brook trout the other day, who would tell 
us in a “ giffie’’ whether Frank Forester is practi- 
cal or “ fancy,’”’ and if there was an error in the | 
book he would hook it out before he had trolled 
for it two minutes. But we will only say “that, 
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we do know,” which amounts just to this, that 
Frank Forester’s books are very popular, have a 
world-wide reputation, and that this ‘ Supple- 
ment” is publisbed in the most neat and finished 
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style by our enterprising friends. The colored en- 


| gravings of flies are dainty enough of themselves 


to catch trout. 

Pictorial Field- Book of the Revolution. By Benson 
J. Lossing. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
In the previous notice of this work, the more 

special reference was made to the worth of the 

reading matter; but not even by the implication 
of silence would we expose ourselves to the suspi- 
cion of not appreciating superior wood engraving. 

Those lavished on this work are the choicest—with 

their clear outlines, delicate shading, soft touch, 

and perfect perspective. Some of the scenes from 

Nature have a bewitching simplicity. We want 

to go and roll on the grass, look up through the 

trees, and dash our face with the water. Let any 


| one who has been in Canada look at the little sketch 


of a house on page 173. Is not that just as Cana- 


dian as it possibly can be ? 

The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. By Edward Gibbon, Esq. With notes, 
by the Rev. H. H. Milman. In six volumes. Vol. 
Il. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 
This edition, of which two volumes are publish- 

ed, is handsomely gotten up, on superior paper, and 

in clear type. 

Standish the Puritan. By Eldred Grayson, Esq. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1850, 

This book has not impressed us so favorably as 
it has some of our cotemporaries. A criticism 
which we had prepared is crowded out, perhaps 
fortunately for all parties. 

No. 143 of Harpers’ Library of Select Novels 


| contains Reginald Hastings, or a Tale of the Trou- 


bles in 164-. By Eliot Warburton, Esq. Weare 
fully ready to recommend a book by the author of 
“The Crescent and the Cross,” though it is not 
the pleasantest occupation in the world to recom- 
mend dainties to others that we have no time to 
partake of ourselves, especially when we are 
* orful” hungry. 

And the same remark is applicable to another 
publication of the Harpers—* The Professor’s 
Lady,” by Berthold Auerback, translated by Mary 
I 
readable book out of a Hebrew grammer if she 
could have the translating of it. 

No. 6 of Latter-Day Pamphlets, by Thomas Car- 
lyle, is entitled “ Parliaments.” It is published 
by Harper & Brothers, New York, and Phillips, 
Sampson & Co., Boston. 

The Shoulder Knot, or Sketches of the Three- 
fold Life of Man, by B. F. Teffi, is a tale of 300 
pages, published by Harper & Brothers. 


Iowitt—who, we verily believe, would make a 
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NOT every one of our readers can get an 
insight into that funniest of all sacred 
places, an editor’s sanctum, and hence our 
artist has favored them with one scene from 
this place of places for scenes. At some 
future time, We may give a picture of our 
sanctum, with a few touches of the various 
things done and said in the course of one 
day. This sketch represents—but you all 
understand it. That contributor is simply 
insisting that his article shall be published 
in the next number, after the editor has de- 
clared it to be impossible. But do not let 
any one suppose that we have experienced 
anything of the kind here represented, for 
that would be a slander on our contributors, 
not to speak of our own editorial dignity.— 
On the contrary, our contributors afford a 
constant income of pleasure, by the unsurpassable | 
kindness, and forbearance, and long suffering, and | 
charity they constantly exercise towards us, and 

indeed there are some of them who possess that | 
admirable quality for which Job was distinguished 
to an extent to which Job’s bears but a small pro- 
portion. ‘The simple fact which we wish our con- 
tributors to keep fresh in mind is, that we have 
engaged articles in advance sufficient to fill six 
numbers of the Magazine, and that we have been 
behind our articles by about so much for the last 
year. Hence, we wish each one, after he has 
sent in an article, to give up all idea of hearing of | 
it or receiving it for one year, and go about some | 
profitable and pleasant employment, which will 

interest his mind during the interval, and then if 

it is published in six or three months he is agree- 

ably disappointed to that amount. We shall do 

the best that we can, be as fair as we can, publish 

as fast as we can. But there are two axioms used 

in this office ; one, not to publish more than 64 

pages, and another, in arranging matter to suit | 
ourselves. One or two of our friends have been | 
slightly inclined to “ insist,”’ very delicately to be 
sure, but we would remind them that the most | 
politic way is to allow an editor to have his own | 
way. An editor isa despot. He says to this ar- | 
ticle, Go, and it goeth—to that, Come, and it com- | 
eth, and to the other, Do this, and it doeth it, and | 
in the end everybody is satisfied, or ought to be. | 
And every contributor should remember that “ Art | 
is long and Time is fleeting,” which, in prose, | 
means that good, artistic articles will “‘ keep” till | 
they are published. The contributions to the | 
Magazine are all carefully filed away, and the | 
months roll around quite quickly enough for us all. | 


TO ALL OUR READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS : 



















Mr. Justice (late Sergeant) Tuomas Noon 
TALFouRD, Whose portrait is given on page 480, 
presents the rare example of distinction as an ora- 
tor, dramatic poet, essayist, and advocate. As an 
orator his words have often thrilled the House of 
Commons. He was first returned to Parliament 
in 1834, and is in politics a Liberal. As a poet his 
fame will rest secure on The Tragedy of Ion. As 


an essayist he is distinguished for his contributions 


to the New Monthly Magazine, Edinburgh Review, 
London Magazine, Retrospective Review and En- 
cyclopedia Metropolitana. He is also the author 
of “ Vacation Rambles” and a “ Life of Charles 
Lamb.”’ He is now 55 years of age. Among the 
more intimate literary friends of Mr. Talfourd 
(many of whom are now no more,) may be enu- 
merated Hazlitt, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Leigh 
Hunt, Barry Cornwall, Bulwer, Macaulay, and 
Dickens. The latter dedicated his “ Pickwick 
Papers” to him. What a glorious galaxy of stars 
do they make in the literary firmament of England! 

A REVIEW had been prepared for this number 
of the Magazine of that superior work, “‘ The Vale 
of Cedars,’’ by Grace Aguilar, published by the 
Appletons, but it is necessarily deferred in connec- 
tion with several others. 

* Tne Morning Watch,” a poem published for 
the author, by G. P. Putnam; A Life of Dr. John- 
son, by Harper & Brothers ; Buffum’s “ Six Months 
in the Gold Mines,” by Lea & Blanchard, Phila- 
delphia ; James “ Old Oak Chest,” by Harper & 
Brothers ; ‘“* Norman Leslie,’”’ Putz’s “‘ Hand Book 
of Mediaeval History,” by D. Appleton & Co. ; 
Miles’ Tragedy of ** Mohammed,” by Phillips, 
Sampson & Co., Boston, will be noticed in the 
next number. 
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Amonc the many sounds almost daily wafted | pointed Poet-Laureate, in the room of his deceased 
from the old world, there comes at intervals the friend Southey. His long life was one of uncom- 
solemn knell. Perhaps a great one of earth, a mon seclusion. He was wedded to Rydal Mount 
statesman, hero, king, tyrant has fallen, or a and Rydal Lake, and he was well nigh as fixed in 
country struggling for liberty has been overcome, | Westmoreland as they. ‘Their names are for ever 
broken, mutilated, or cut off from the nations of linked with his, and his spirit will ever seem to 
the earth. Perhaps “a great good man” has been float over them. 
reaped by the angel of death—golden grain meet} Almost in his youth, we find Wordsworth the 
for the harvest. Such was Wordsworth, and friend and companion of Coleridge and Southey. 
deeply did the deep knell of his departure sound With them he indulged in enthusiastic dreams of 
through and sadden many hearts. Not that any liberty, and no doubt sympathized with their idea 
were unprepared for it, rather it has seemed te us and purpose of founding a pantisocracy in the 
at times that he had already passed away, so linked wilds of America, though he did not consent to 
is he with the past generation, but we were unpre- | give up his own beautiful lake for the Susque- 
pared for the sense of loss and destitution which it hannah. Like a true poet, the spirit of liberty and 
occasioned. We felt that the world had lost—yes, patriotism burned within him, and several of his 
that we had lost—a friend, one who had often sonnets were upon these themes. We will quote 
guided, revived, purified, ennobled, blessed us, a few of his lines: 
with his words of wisdom and life. How wonder- | « © give, great God, to freedom’s waves to ride 
ful is this human sympathy and spiritual contact,| Sublime o’er conquest, avarice and pride ; 


which no continent or ocean, no time or space can To sweep where pleasure decks her guilty 
} 


limit ; that one whom our bodily eyes hava never | bowers, 
seen or hand greeted, should be nearer to us in| And dark oppression builds her thick-ribbed 
spiritual communion than our neighbors, and per- | towers ; 
haps our kin! The heart of man answereth to} Give them, beneath their breast, while gladness 
heart everywhere, and congeniality of mind and springs, 


heart is the truest kindred. Hence it is that some} ‘To brood the nations o’er with Nile-like wings ; 
never die, or as the Scripture saith, ‘‘ though dead} And grant that every sceptred child of clay 

they yet speak to us.”” So is it with Wordsworth. | Who cries, presumptuous, ‘ Here their tides shall 
He cannot die, for his intellectual and moral life stay,’ 

has mingled with that of too many, and is itself a/ Swept in their anger from the affrighted shore, 
living stream. His words cannot be taken from} With all his creatures sink to rise no more!” 


and in these he lives and speaks. : R 
each Pe The sonnets of Wordsworth are regarded by 


Poetry was Wordsworth’s chief occupation in! .o6 as his best productions, as they are fraught 
early and in later life. His first poem appeared | With his genius and power and are freer from his 
in 1793, in his twenty-third year, entitled ** The peculiar faults, but the “ Excursion” must be 
Evening Walk, and Descriptive Sketches.” Five | payed his great work. The sonnet on Milton we 
years afterward his “ Lyrical Ballads” were pub- | must insert here, so expressive as it is of his love 
lished. In his forty-fourth year the Excursion | 4nq appreciation of freedom, benevolence and true 


appeared, and sull later his lines by “ Tintern happiness. It is hard to say that it is inferior te 
Abbey.” Almost every year of his active life yijron’s own. 


produced its fruit in noble verse. His domestic 
circumstances also harmonized with his tastes and 
plans. His father was a law-agent to an English 
lord, and was able to give to his children a com- 
plete education. The poet was educated at 
Hawkesworth School in Lancashire, and at the 
University of Cambridge. After finishing his 
academical course, he travelled for a short time, 
and soon afterward married, and settled down) 
among the lakes and mountains of Westmoreland. 
A gentleman dying in his neighborhood, left him a 
handsome legacy; other bequests followed, and 
about 1814 the patronage of a noble family pro- 
cured for the poet the easy and lucrative situation | 
of Distributor of Stamps, which left the greater 
part of his time at his own disposal. In 1842 he 
resigned this situation to his son, and government| Among poets there is probably no one in regard 
settled upon him a pension. In 1843 he was ap-, to whom there is such variety of opinion as in re 





_“ Milton! thou shouldst be living at this hour ; 

England hath need of thee; she is a fen 

Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen, 

Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 

Have forfeited their ancient English dower 

Of inward happiness. We are selfish men ; 

Oh! raise us up, return to us again ; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 

Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart; 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the 
sea ; 

Pure as the naked heavens—majestic, free, 

So didst thou travel on life’s common way , 

In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 

The lowliest duties on herself didst lay.” 
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gard to Wordsworth, and the prejudices of a large 
portion are no doubt against him. For more than 
twenty years his writings were the leading subject 
of criticism in England, and the amount of ridicule 
and opposition they met is unexampled. He was 
regarded as the founder of a new school of poetry, 


the “ Lake school,” characterized by an English | 


Review as “that school of whining and hypochon- 
driacal poets that haunt the lakes.”” For this hos- 
tility there were two leading causes,—the fault of 
the age and the fault of the poet. The peculiar 
creed of Wordsworth was, that there is no essential 
difference between the language of poetry and that 
of prose; and that the language and subjects of 
poetry should be taken from “ real life,’’ meaning 
thereby “low and rustic life.” The “ Lyrical 
Ballads’? were written as an experiment on this 


creed, and it was so stated by the author. In the 


preface to the second edition, he was understood | 
to contend for the extension of this style to all | 
poetry, and even to reject, as “ vicious and inde- | 


fensible,”’ all forms and phrases that were not in- 
cluded in what he called the language of “ real 
life.” From this creed arose his peculiar faults. 
Some of his subjects were utterly unworthy of the 
dress of poetry or the poet’s regard; his language 
Was at times mean and degraded by local peculi- 
arities, and awkward, discordant phrases ; his 
simplicity sometimes was forced into simpleness, 
and in his sketches of rustie and youthful life, he 
himself became low and childish. In this creed 
he opposed the universal sense and taste of man- 
kind, and we do not know one of his most ardent 
admirers who upholds him in it. As much as he 
adored nature, in this he did her irreverence. He 
was consciously experimenting, and we do not be- 
lieve that empiricism shoald enter the sphere of 
art. Experiment implies a blind- working, but art 
holds the light of imagination and reason, and none 
should venture where these do not lead. We can- 
not but regard this position of Wordsworth as un- 
natural and artificial. The very attempt to pro- 
duce a certain effect was a dangerous departure 
from the true, unconscious, charmed state of the 
poet, and of necessity he is next seen following the 
ignis fatuus light of a notion. The state of English 
criticism being what it was, and led by an ipse 


dirit cynic Review, it was to be expected that this | 


novel position of the novel poet, and the peculiar 
productions, so open to satire and ridicule, would 
receive them in a broadside from its heaviest guns. 
The popular current was turned against him, and 
it still flows, though with greatly diminished power. 
We heard one say but lately, “1 thought Words- 
worth was a weak, silly writer.” This little straw 
shows the direction of the current. Mr. Coleridge 
has said, that in his opinion the omission of less 
than a hundred lines of the “‘ Ballads’’ would have 
precluded nine-tenths of the criticism on the work. 
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Wordsworth’s prefatory statement of his views 
was no doubt the great occasion of the animosity 
aroused against him. It seemed like a gauntlet 
thrown down to public opinion—a defiance of 
universal sentiment. And yet he was incapable 
of such an emotion. ] 

But we have said that Wordsworth’s unpopnu- 
larity was owing to a fault of the age. We mean 
that the English mind did not and could not ap- 
preciate him. He had many and most devoted de- 
fenders, it is true, but the poet’s mind was not the 
exponent of the English mind, nor is it, in our judg- 
ment the exponent of the mind of any nation, as a 
whole; and perhaps we should say that the fault 
is one common to mankind. Yet the English had 
been fed with the champagne of literature. There 
was a craving for sparkling sentiment and foaming 
emotion, and it is yet difficult to discern a tendency 
to plainer and healthier beverage. In literature, 
as in diatetics, the promised advance of society 
/early takes a retrograde movement in pampering 
the appetites and vitiating the tastes. 
| We doubt whether Wordsworth would be popu- 
lar were all prejudice against him removed. The 
drama is popular, but Wordsworth fails in the 
drama, even more than Scott and Byron. Words- 
worth is the most philosophic poet of the age, but 
| philosophy is almost a bye-word and a hissing.— 
| He is ideal, but this age boasts in being practical, 
that is, sensuous. Tales of war, conquest and 
| discos ery are catching, but Wordsworth’s scenes 
are laid by the quiet lake, stream and cottage.— 
| Factitious and fashionable life have a charm for 
most, but Wordsworth’s characteristic was his love 
| of and sympathy with nature. He discerned the 

sources of true happiness, but his opinions and rep- 
/resentations would hardly be heeded by the mass. 

He was more or less a religious poet, but few would 
'dare to call this a religious age. We would not 
be understood to condemn all love of excitement, 
| but that person or people who has not sympathy 
with the peotry of Wordsworth must at least have 
lost that vital connéction with nature, established 
in our creation and so fruitful in good to mind and 
heart. 

'o Wordsworth the book of nature was unseal- 
ed. It was to hima divine word containing the 
manifested presence and will of the Creator. He 
was not of the Pantheistic school, regarding nature 
as God, but as the divine expression, the realization 
‘of the divine ideal. It was to him a symbol of the 
eternal mind, and in studying the thoughts con- 
| tained in it, he felé that he studied the thoughts of 
| God. He was not an idle pleasure-seeker among 
, the fields and woods, nor a worshipper of beauty, 
grandeur and sublimity, but nature aroused and 
spoke to his moral being, and between his spirit 
‘and the spirit of the outward world the great 
, echoes of moral truth passed and repassed. Nature 


| 
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was not an idol, shutting out the true and living 
God, but a beautiful and glorious medium through 
which he saw and worshipped in spirit and m 


truth. The spiritual was uppermost in his soul, | 


and he shrank fram infidelity as from a plague.— 


In him nature served its highest end, to urge on | 


and perhaps to start those deep questionings which 
are the harbingers and necessary precedent if not 
the beginnings of a spiritual life, and to awaken 


those 


——* truths that wake 
To perish never; 

Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavor, 
Nor man nor boy, 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 

Can utterly abolish or destroy !”’ 

Nature was more to Wordsworth than to most 
of us, but no more than it ought to be to all. The 
sonnet below is a brief expression of these senti- 
ments. 


“The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers ; 
Little we see in nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 
This sea that bares her bosom to the moon, 

The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are upgathered now like sleeping flowers ; 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 

It moves us not. Great God! I'd rather be 

A pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus coming from the sea: 

Or hear old Triten blow his wreathed horn.” 


Wordsworth’s genius is seen in his power of 
throwing the charm of novelty around familiar 
objects ; of taking off the covering which familiari- 
ty weaves around all things, and displaying the 
truth of nature. ‘‘ Genius,’ says Coleridge, “‘ pro- 
duces the strongest impressions of novelty, while 
it rescues the most admitted truths from the im- 
potence caused by the very circumstance of their 
universal admission.” 

Hence we may see one of the grounds of his pe- 
culiar views on childhood. The child is filled 
with a sense of novelty and wonder. The truths 
and facts it is capable of receiving come to it in 
their freshness, and a creation is ever going on 
around it, and in it. He considered it the duty of 
all to seek earnestly to retain this native sensibili- 
ty and these fresh perceptions of childhood. And 
he also saw in this period of life many intimations 
of a higher and immortal existence, and he believ- 
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odes is entitled “‘ The Intimations of Immortality 
from Recollections of Childhood.’”’ Hence too his 
ofien quoted line, 


** The child is father of the man.” 


| To many all this is inexplicable, and is often 
made the ground of calling the author childish and 
silly, which is, we fear, a proof of a melaneholy 
lack of sympathy with and right understanding of 
this period of life. 

Wordsworth has been justly criticised for his 
** inconstancy of style,’’—sudden descents from the 
highest, truest poetical style to one most common 
and prosaic ; also for a superfluous minuteness and 
** matter-of-factness” in description, and a pro- 
lixity and moving without advance; and for an 








| 
| 


| not so much from the favoring circumstances of 
his outer life, as from the resources and condition 


i 
' 
j 


irrelevancy between the subject and the thoughts 
and images connected with it. But, on the other 
hand, his virtues should make us almost forgive 
and forget his faults. We find in him a striking 
instance of genius freeing itself from its early er- 
rors, and in his case when the errors were distinct- 


ly adopted as virtues. Wordsworth was not true 


to his peculiar creed, and could not be with his 
genius. With the exception of a few detached 
words and phrases, no poet is farther removed from 
the false standard he set up, and no where do we 
find a truer poetic diction and nobler themes. His 
philosophical mind and language make his poems 
worthy of deep study, and we may say that they 
can be appreciated as well as enjoyed only by an 
earnest and thinking mind. His power of descrip- 
tion and his imagination perhaps more than all 
else distinguish him as a poet. The ‘* White Doe” 
might be inserted here but for its length. 
Wordsworth is distinguished as a man for his 
spirit of humanity and benevolence. He sympa- 
thized with man everywhere, regardless of adven- 
titious and artificial circumstances. Under the 
coverings of sin and degradation he recognized the 


‘impress of the Creator’s hand, and from the mean- 


est he gathered something of wisdom, and from the 
vilest something of good. As we might expect, we 
find him to have been a happy man, and happy 


of his own spirit. His works and his life are not 
marked by passion or dramatie action, yet there 
was no lack of deep feeling, no approach to the 
vapid and superficial. The most prominent feature 
of his philosophy was that the intellect should be 
nourished through the feelings and that the state 
of genuine insight is one of deep emotion; that the 
only way of true culture is “ to keep open the pas- 
sage between the head and the heart.” 


ed that in general the child is more spiritually sen- The influence for good on the poetry and taste, 


sitive and alive than the adult, its spirit not yet 
being buried in the dust and turmoil and sordid 
cares und interests of the worldly life. One of his | 


and we may say on the philosophy of the age has 
already been great and is steadily increasing. 


If any of our readers are prejudiced against 
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Wordsworth, we earnestly ask them to study him 
and to judge with fidelity. We might refer them 
to Coleridge’s admirable analysis of his works in 
his ‘‘ Biographia Literaria ;” but first and last we 
would lead them to the gentle, meditative, nature- 
loving poet himself. Hear some of the utterances 
of his later years: 


“Therefore am I still 

A lover of the meadows, and the woods, 

And mountains, and of all that we behold 
From this green earth ; of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear, both what they half create 
And what perceive ; well pleased to recognize 
In nature, and the language of the sense, 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 





And this prayer I make, 
Knowing that nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfih men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. 


ImrELLED by curiosity and by the urgent in- 
vitation of a friend, we have visited the manu- 
factory of Caldwell, Payson & Co.’s Excelsior 
Soap, a soap invented within a few days, which 
we are very much inclined to rank among the won- 
derful things of this wonderful age. It certainly 
does marvellous things in the way of cleansing, 
and can be afforded at two cents a |b. less than the 
cheapest bar soap, and great profits made at that. 
We are going to try it and say more about it in our 
next number, and we “ guess”’ that our readers 
will say that our introduction of this soap has saved 
them the price of the Magazine in three months. 


No. 6 of the Gallery of Illustrious Americans 
gives a magnificent portrait of Col. Fremont, en- 
graved by D’Avignon from a Daguerreotype by 
Brady. If possible, this portraits surpasses any of 
the preceding ones. No work of portraits and 
sketches has been published in the country equal 
to this. The sketch of Fremont, by Mr. Lester, is 
one of his most brilliant and successful efforts. We 
purposed to present it to our readers in full, but 
have only room for the closing sentence : 

“His name is identified forever, with some of 
the proudest and most grateful passages in Amer- 
ican History. His 20,000 miles of wilderness Ex- 
plorations, in the midst of the inclemencies of Na- 
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| ture, and the ferocities of jealous and merciless 

tribes ; his powers of endurance in a slender form : 
_his intrepid coolness in the most appalling dan- 

gers; his magnetic sway over enlightened, and 
|savage men; his vast contributions to Science ; 
his controlling energy in the extension of our Em- 
pire , his lofty and unsullied ambition ; his magna- 
nimity, humanity, genius, sufferings and heroism ; 
make all lovers of progress, learning and virtue 
rejoice, that Fremont’s services have been reward- 
ed by high civic honors, exhaustless wealth, and 
the admiration and gratitude of mankind.” 


WE are receiving each month “‘ The American 
Musical Review and Choir Singers’ Companion, 
devoted to the Elevation of Church Music, and to 
the Progress of the Art generally.”” We have not 
had time to examine this publication closely, but 
its appearance is attractive, and it is edited by J. 
B. Woodbury, which is a sufficient guarantee of 
its value. It furnishes pieces of music in each 
Number, biographical sketches of mnsical Artists, 
and a pleasing variety of original matter. It ought 
to be generally patronized, and as it is afforded for 
fifty cents a year there is no doubt it will be, 


Tose of our subscribers who interested them- 
selves in the “ Miniature Art-Union,” will be hap- 
py to learn that the enterprise was crowned with 
complete success, and it is not unlikely a second 
will be started. ‘* Norma” was drawn by Mr. 
Gilbert, of Brooklyn. 


Tue sun of the 4th of July is setting. Dear 
reader, how have you passed the Fourth? Has it 
been enjoyed in the quiet woods, with a delicious 
pic-nie spread under the trees, the birds singing 
above and the brook babbling below, while the 
voices of the young people thrilled gayer than the 
birds’ and gladder than the brook’s? or have you 
been riding over the hills, or by the water courses, 
or along the stretching sea-beach, while the surf 
told of ocean’s glorious independence? Have you, 
at an Independence dinner, drank patriotic toasts, 
and cheered the brave orators? If so, we con- 
gratulate you, perhaps envy you, though we have 
had a very pleasant day of it, yet, far differently 
spent. It has been a genuine Independence day 
to us, also; a day of freedom from business, inter- 
ruptions, perplexing cares, receipts, expenditures, 
printers, pressmen, stereotypers, agents, creditors, 
debtors, and all. We came to our sanctum in the 
morning, turned the key on the inside, shut out the 
hot sun with the blinds, closed our ears to fire- 
crackers, and cannon, and bells, and bands of mu- 
sic, and seated in an old arm-chair, we read and 
wrote, wrote and read, the live-long day. Oh, 
what a quiet, calm, comfortable day it has been! 
We feel better, freer, happier, for it. And now 
the last page of the August number is filled, and a 
| cheerful Good-bye for another month. 














